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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY: 


OF STERLING 


QUALITY Jey FINE, 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-«MARK ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


WHITING M’FG CO. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 
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Mount Vernon 
Rye Whiskey 


meets the wants of those 
who are willing to pay a 
little more to be sure of 
getting an article which 
they know is the best that 
can be had at any price. 

It is bottled at the distillery, un- 
der such precautions as insure its reach- 
ing the consumer in a perfectly pure 
condition. 


Note the 
bottle. 


Only 
in 
Square 
Bottles. 


Distillery Guaranty Label on each 


Philip Morris’ | 
CORK-TIPPED CIGARETTES. 








BOND STREET, LONDON. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pensin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy fer 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Sen 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
109 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing cum. 
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HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and soth Sts. 


OUR GREAT JANUARY SALE 

is a clean sweep through every depart- 
ment, inciuding the balance of our whole- 
sale stocks, at prices in many instances 4 
UNDER MANUFACTURING COST. 
A clean sweep with us is not a few alluring 
baits in small quantities, but a ‘* Mark 
Down Sale’’ embracing every article, with 
every item exactly as represented. In this 
gigantic movement of our entire stock, the 
finest Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Linens, 
Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Laces, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Carpets, Furniture, Upholstery, China, 
Glass, Silverware and Housefurnishing 
Goods are yours at immense reductions ; and 
these reductions are not based on an unsuc- 
cessful, inflated retail price, but are 





cts. 
yd. 





STRAIGHT CUTS FROM WHOLE- 
SALE MARKET RATES, 
Read this 
a me 4 a. we 
slowly and weigh every statement. 
a ft Ee 8 See eee 
20 designs in new BLACK 
BROCADED Tarreras—| 66 cts. 
would be cheap at go cts. 
Black Brocades, Striped 
Satins and Gros Grains—ongh | 7 7 cts. 
OMe e Kas. .-..:. Fees 
PRINTED SILKS, 
For Spring of 1895. 

High Art, Printed Japs— 

Prettiest designs ever shown in 6 3 cts. 
these—very cheap at 1.00. 

In NOVELTIES your choice 
in 450 pieces—of “1.25 sik 6 
will cost you just. . . . . 

For 90 CENTS you may take your pick of 
1.50 and 2.00 lines. These will all go quickly. 
LADIES’ SHOES. 

All ladies wearing a two to three, A or 
AA OXFORD or HOUSE SLIPPER (a 
3-00 to 6.00 quality) can get them at 

48 and 98 cts. 

Button Boots-—tipped or plain— . 1.98 
Calf, Lace, Skating Boot . . . 
Calf Button Walking Boot ‘ 87 
Kid Dress Boot . : a ee [ 2. 
Cloth Top Dress Boot Big: 

not one pair worth less than 4.50 } 
100 black OVERGAITERS . 48 cts. 


HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and roth Sts. 
LADIES HANDKERCHIEFS, 
A superb line of sheer, pure linen, 
dainty hemstitched handkerchiefs— 





15 cts. each ( wholesale price, 25 cents ) 
W AS H Se ©. 0'D 8 
New designs for spring of 1895—the 
cream of the season’s productions : 
2-in. fine printed JACO-) ~*~ 
: NETS—a Seautifal’thing .f 122 cts. 
32-in. MIDLOTHIAN 
ZEPHYR cINGHAMS, | 18 cts. 
Mi ele. es ses 
32-in. Fancy DUCK SUIT- 
INGS, light in week, em | 2 5 ts. 
Gy new . i 
To-morrow we offer 
GENUINE SCOTCH GINGHAMS 
From Glasgow, Scotland. Nothing finer 
made. 
All the 
NEWEST 1895 SPRING DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS. 
Your choice, 25 cts. yd. 
(Everybody knows the regular price ) 
N 9 SE. ee ee RS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
300 Cut Jet Garnitures, all new \ I 25 
styles, were 2.00 to 5.00 each . 
Fine French Cut Jet Passemen- 
terie—%4 to 1% in., wer | 48 cts. 
F.00 t0:3,05 HO. . 
Cotton Bone Casing-silk stitched 
. cts. 
—were 13 cts. piece. . } 9 
Shell Whalebone . . . . 12 cts. piece. 
RUBBER-LINED DRESS SHIELDS, 
10, 12 and 14 cts. 
L I N E N S 





You’ can do better in our Linen Store 
than anywhere else. Our wholesale goods 
are now going over the retail counters to for- 
tunate buyers. So many Linen Bargains 
have been carried away and discussed that 
the department is crowded from morning till 
night ; are you coming ? 

500 doz. all linen 
HUCK TOWELS. 
HEMSTITCHED LINEN SHEETS. 
HEMSTITCHED LINEN PILLOW 
CASES. 
DAMASK NAPKINS. 





EJILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 





ILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., | 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 1cth Sts. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


W orld’s Columbian 
Exposition 


EF Twyerrort 
MAKER OF.MEN’S CLOTHES, 


253 FirtH Ave., New York. 
(One door above 28th Street.) 


Correct Styles 
Latest Novelties 


|For Evening Dress "se, = 


unfinished. 
Worsteds. 
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Sable, Mink and Persian 
Fur-lined Overcoats. 
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and Hunt Suits. 
Tattersall Waist-Coat, 
Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 
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“Dr. White is a specialist, is he not? What is his specialty?” 
“* He has two—consultations and fees.” . 
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Ccording to many latter-day novelists, Christianity as 
A exemplified in the lines and characters of its adher- 
ents is narrow to the extent of bigotry and intol- 

erant to the length of vindictive persecution. Its teachers 
are introduced into stories for the sole purpose, apparently, 


. of being held up to the reader's scorn. They are repre- 


sented to be fat, indolent, worldly minded priests with a 
keen eye to the buttered side of bread ; or ridiculous, weak- 
kneed, tea-drinking, girl-affrighted curates, or revival “ hus- 
tlers’’ of the Evangelist Bob type. They are denied 
sincerity, refinement and intelligence. 


As for the body of professed Christians, they are as un- 
lovely as their spiritual guides. Their principal shortcom- 
ings are hardness of heart and an attitude of intolerant 
cruelty toward those who differ from them in matters of re- 
ligious belief. They are made to revile, misrepresent, and 
hate those who elect to lead a life outside of church activities, 
or whose convictions lead them to embrace other faiths. 


No Christian, however blackly painted in a novel—not 
even in that drenched-in-human-depravity story, The Un- 
tempered Wind—ever exhihited more venom, grosser and 
less excusable intolerance, or was more cruelly unjust than 
are story tellers themselves in thus grossly caricaturing 
Christianity. The presentation of any religion which takes 
into account only a minority composed of the least spiritual 
and the lowest types among its adherents, is narrow and dis- 
honest, and the office of retormer or critic ill becomes those 
who employ weapons so unfair: 


It requires neither wit nor courage to jeer at humanity. 
Poor humanity, blindly groping its way from savagery to 
light, and learning its lessons by experience—slowly and 
one at a time—blunders amazingly and is, doubtless, ridic- 
ulous to those who are too blinded by vanity and selfishness 
to realize and pity the pathos of it all. 


Being a Christian is not professing that I Am Holier Than 
Thou—outside of an insignificant sect known as Perfection- 
ists. It is a public acknowledgment of reverence for a 
spiritual ideal and an effort to bring one’s life into con- 
formity with it. °Téis true, sadly true, that wide and deep 
is the gulf between humanity’s performance and its profes- 
sion; but does any facile story writer maintain that the 
world is the worse for having an ideal of conduct and striv- 
ing, however fitfully and half-heartedly, to square its life 
to the requirements of that life? 


The intolerance and hardness which so disturb the nov- 
elists are inherent in human nature, and not, as the writers 
appear to think, the result of accepting the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule as God-given mandates. These 
qualities find play in every relation of life—society, art, 
letters, science, politics. And the acknowledgment that 
he is a sinner does not on a sudden make a man a saint. 
He is still bound with the chains of heredity and environ- 
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ment, and in his own person, so long as he lives, he must 
wage the war that is to free his higher nature from the 
bondage of the lower. It is unreasonable to expect that a 
race which but yesterday fought its way out of savage con- 
ditions should suddenly develop full-fledged altruism and 
abandon the weapons that have aided it in the past. 


Intolerance and hardness are not wholly undesirable 
qualities : much good and necessary work has been accom- 
plished by their exercise. Patriotism, that unduly adulated 
quality which has created nations, and filled the world with 
the doubtful glory of huge armaments and immense and 
costly navies, owes its force to intolerance and hardness. I 
am right and my fellow man is wrong and I shall cannon 
and sabre and bullet him into accepting my conclusions. 
A brutal but necessary step in the march toward the 
brotherhood of man and the federation of nations. What- 
ever humanity has attained in any department of achievement 
has resulted trom a militant sticking to the text it believed 
in. There is no progress without conviction and an ag- 
gressive battling for creeds religious, social, political. 


If the world were composed of amiable college professors, 
descendents of generations of cultured and morally great 
ancestors, men capable of receiving alleged religious truth 
and dispassionately sifting the evidence and deliberately 
weighing the conflicting claims of Christianity, Judaism, 
Theosophy, Buddism, Liberalism, in such community dis- 
plays of intolerance would be shocking indeed. But the 
world is not made up of the learned and the good. The 
intelligence and the ethical perceptions of humanity are, on 
the contrary, rudimentary and awakening it to a sense of 
its shortcomings is accomplished only by sledge-hammer 
blows of Thou shalt not, thus saith the Lord. 

To preach to it tolerance of other ethical systems is to 
weaken its interest by destroying its belief in the divine 
origin of the message. 


Toleration does indeed radiate an atmosphere of very 
peaceful serenity—so does death. In our present stage of 
development toleration is often more properly defined as 
lazy indifference, rather than broad and noble charity. 
A writer, an Agnostic, much to her surprise, has acquired 
a reputation for exceptional broadmindedness, by the very 
simple process of admiring whatever makes for righteous 
living in any and all creeds. When, therefore, conviction 
drives a friend from one church to another he can count 
upon her sympathy ; the fact that he is reaching out toward 
an ideal of conduct engages her interest. At services in 
an Anglican or Low Church, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
or in a Nonconformist Chapel, at an Adler lecture before 
the Ethical Society, she is always an interested and sympa- 
thetic listener and observer. 


To the novelists, such catholicity of taste might seem 
rather fine and enlightened, and as a companion she is 
doubtless more agreeable than a thoroughgoing, ardent 
creed adherent. But such flabby, all-around, bland, non- 
combativeness is not the stuff out of which martyrs, mis- 
sionaries, Fathers Huntington, Damien, Brotherhoods of 
St. Andrew and Little Sisters of the Poor are made. An 
intellectual appreciation of the ethical beauties of a diver- 
sity of creeds is no help'to poor humanity in its agonizing,. 
ceaseless questioning—From where? To where? 
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MISS BOB 
. BY FRANCES ISABEL CURRIE 


Hen Cecily Moore ventured to ask 

Miss Jane Robert why she had never 

married, that astute spinster replied 

that her reasons had been multifarious, and 
then her innate honesty had forced her to add : 

“I think my principal reason was that no 
man ever asked me to marry him.” 

Cecily sighed and abandoned the subject. 
She was not a logical young person, but even 
she considered this reason sufficient without 
enumerating the others. If she had not pos- 
sessed a picturesque imagination she would 
not have asked the question, for Miss Rob- 
ert’s face, figure and manner of wearing her 
clothing would have been considered ample 
reasons for her celibacy. But Cecily was sen- 
timental, and it was her habit to surround per- 
sons whom she liked with a halo of romanti- 
cism. She had looked beyond her friend’s 
big-bowed spectacles and discovered that the 
eyes they screened regarded her with indul- 
gence and admiration, and this gratified her to 
such an extent that she became fond of their 
owner. She began to entertain fancies that they 
had been very bright eyes in Miss Robert's 
youth, and had probably looked with the same 
admiring indulgence upon some young gentle- 
man. Miss Robert’s answer to the question 
why she had not married rather rudely dispelled 
this fancy. 

Jane Robert was an eccentric soul whose 
acquaintances considered her old-mannish ra- 
ther than old-maidish. She was the proprietor 
of a real estate office on the ground floor of the 
Saint Andrew. There she spent all of her 
time excepting that once a day she went some- 
where for her dinner. Where she went no one 
knew, but it was an accepted fact that she ate 
in some less expensive place than the Saint 
Andrew. She slept in her office in a folding- 
bed that pretended to be a desk in the day- 
time, and which was the one deception in her 
daily life. From the extreme plainness of her 
ill-fitting dresses, and the alacrity with 
which she accepted all invitations to dine, 
it was judged that she was making a precarious 
living. But she never told of her financial 
difficulties, never complained and always man- 
aged to pay her rent with punctilious prompt- 
ness. 

Naturalists often claim that every human 
countenance resembles that of some dumb 
anim.il, and Miss Robert’s face most resem- 
bled that of a horse. Her head was extremely 
narrow at the temples, the phrenologic organ 
of “tune’’ being entirely absent, and an in- 
dentation in its place ; her nostrils were large 
and dilating ; her jaw was long and cut square 
at the chin, and her eyes, which were always 
obscured by huge spectacles, without which she 
was helplessly near-sighted, were brown, mild 
and intelligent. These were not unlike the 
eyes of the sagacious animal already mentioned. 
Some profane person who had recognized the 
resemblance and the masculinity of her inde- 
pendent character had nicknamed her “ Bob.”’ 
This corruption of her surname had clung to 
her until she was better known as ‘ Miss 
Bob *’ than by her real name. 

In spite of the actual worthiness of her char- 
acter, Miss Bob made many enemies, for she 
was blunt of speech and unsparing in her criti- 
cism of peoples’ follies, and by these impolitic 
habits she injured her business. Some of her 
enemies criticised her habit of cooking oatmeal 
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every day for her breakfast and luncheon, and 
declared oats to be her natural diet. They 
went so far as to say that she snorted when she 
was displeased and whinnied when she laughed. 
All this made no difference to Miss Bob, who 
fortunately believed that all her enemies were 
fools and therefore irresponsible. 

Like most strong-minded individuals, she 
had one weakness. Perhaps she was excep- 
tional in having only one. At all events, her 
weakness was pretty Cecily Moore. 

Cecily was the niece of a woman named 
Elizabeth Frazer, who had recently come to 
live at the Saint Andrew. She and Miss Bob 
had been friend. in their youth, but had been 
separated when Elizabeth had married Gabriel 
Frazer. They had not met for many years, 
until Mrs. Frazer had come, in the becoming 
garb of a well-to-do widow, to live in her na- 
tive town, and then her intimacy with Miss 
Bob had been resumed. She had a habit of 
dropping into the real estate office and con- 
gratulating Miss Bob for her wisdom in hay- 
ing remained single, and from this and other 
desultory conversation Miss Bob concluded 
that her friend’s marriage had been unfortu- 
nate. Miss Bob disapproved of this talk. 
Now that Mr. Frazer was dead and unable to 
defend himself, it seemed like taking a mean 
advantage to talk against him. 

Although the two ladies had frequent quar- 
rels they ‘¢ made up ™ with unfailing regularity 
and were always glad to be together; but, as 
much as Miss Bob enjoyed this companionship, 
she took even more pleasure in the society of 
Cecily Moore. Cecily was a delight to her 
heart and a feast to her eyes. She was as 
brilliant and beautiful as any painted lady 
upon a piece of Sévres china. Her lips and 
cheeks were carnations, her brow and throat 
were lilies, and her hair was as bright as 
daffodils. If anyone had hinted in Miss Bob’s 
presence that this hair was brighter than Nature 
had made it she would have demanded to 
know who had ever heard of any person using 
hair dye at the age of twenty. She had never 
heard of such a commodity as “ golden wash,” 
and she was convinced that Cecily was as 
guileless as a little child and as innocent of 
“make up’’ as a snow-white angel. This 
lonely woman, who had lived for nearly sixty 
years without being guilty of a single folly, 
was infatuated with the pretty, artificial doll, 
who was amiably fond of her. 

Cecily passed considerable time in the real 
estate office, for she was treated rather sternly 
by her aunt, who did not regard her with Miss 
Bob’s glamoured vision, and she liked to be 
where she was safe from censure. She con- 
fided a great amount of nonsense to Miss Bob, 
telling long stories of her many conquests, and 
dwelling with particular unction upon her 
preference for a young gentleman by the name 
of * Gus.”” 

It is certain that in her own stern youth 
Miss Bob would have scorned to discuss affairs 
of such a personal nature, and would have 
entertained the most withering contempt for 
any youth who had talked such twaddle as did 
this favorite Gus. In spite of her acceptance 
of Cecily’s light conversation she at first re- 
belled against the young man. Once or twice 
she offended Cecily by yawning while that 
young lady told what “he said to me,” 
although she plucked up interest when the 
narrator told what she “said to him.”’ But 
in time Miss Bob’s adoration for the pink-and- 
white tyrant who illumined her dingy office 








resulted in her acceptance of Cecily’s estimate 
of the young man. In other words, Miss Bob 
gave a metaphorical gulp and swallowed Gus, 
just as she had Cecily, with all her weaknesses. 
She had become as wax in the fingers of the 
girl who represented all that was lovely in her 
humdrum life. 

Cecily told a plaintive story of her aunt’s 
prejudice against the unhappy Gus. He was 
Mr. Frazer's nephew and was as “nice a 
young man as could be found on heaven's 
footstool ;*" but because he was a Frazer 
Cecily’s aunt distrusted him. She said that 
Frazer blood was perfidious blood, which ran 
riot in the veins of men 
who went to picnics and 
on sleighing excursions 
with young women 
“who weren't much,”’ 
and left their wives at 
home. Gus could not 
be a Frazer, she averred, 
without having these pic- 
nic and sleighing habits ; 
therefore she forbade 
Cecily to see him. 

Of course Cecily dis- 
obeyed this injunction. 
She pouted and said she 
did not believe her aunt’s 
husband was half as bad 
as he was painted, and if 
he had been that was no 
reason for expecting Gus 
to possess his faults and 
follies. Besides, the man 
who married beautiful 
Cecily Moore would be 
less likely to neglect his 
wife than would the hus- 
band of fat and fussy 


Elizabeth Frazer. Miss 

Bob was convinced that 

this was a wise deduction ‘ 

when it was presented to y 

her. She knew that == 

Augustus Frazer and e, a ~ 
Ya. 


Cecily met clandestinely, 
but she never rebuked 
her young friend for 
these meetings, 

she would have consid- S 
ered reprehensible and 

even disreputable if in- 

dulged in by any other young woman. 

It came to pass that Miss Bob began to 
consider Mrs. Frazer abominably cruel to 
Cecily, and, after the custom of old friends 
who generally think their long acquaintance 
gives them license to be abusive to each other, 
she took Elizabeth to task for her cruelty. Of 
course a lively quarrel ensued. Mrs. Frazer 
declared that Miss Bob was like all other old 
maids, inasmuch as she imagined that she 
knew how to bring up children. Then Miss 
Bob asked if a widow who had never had a 
child knew any more about this subject than 
she did. Mrs. Frazer had groped about a bit 
for an answer and then asserted that all wives 
know better who would make good or bad 
husbands than any single person could possibly 
know. Miss Bob sniffed disdainfully at th. as- 
sumption, and said that as Elizabeth had made 
a pretty mess of her own choice of a husband 
she could scarcely set herself up as an authority 
on the subject. After that the two ladies did 
not speak to each other for a week and were 
lonesome and dispirited during the interval. 
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Miss Bob was greatly troubled by Cecily’s 
meetings with young Frazer. She accepted 
the girl’s assurance that he possessed all the 
cardinal virtues and had no anxiety on that 
score ; but she was afraid that Cecily would 
catch her death of cold during one of their 
me¢tings. She imagined that the girl was 
drooping and becoming hopelessly blighted by 
her aunt’s stern opposition to her lover. True, 
Cecily’s color remained bright as ever, but 
Miss Bob remembered with a great sinking 
sensation at her heart that consumptive pa- 
tients always have a hectic flush upon their 
countenances Cecily met Augustus in the 
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street, in the post-office and in the railway 
station, and the natural product of these inter- 
views seemed to Miss Bob to be pneumonia 
and hasty consumption. This _ reflection 
caused her to burn with indignation whenever 
she thought of her old friend Elizabeth, whom 
she believed ,was fast developing into a mur- 
derer. 

During the period of suspended friendship, 
when Mrs. Frazer and Miss Bob did not 
speak to each other, Cecily haunted the real 
estate office. She came in on Miss Bob's 
birthday with a little gift and a kiss bestowed 
in honor of the day. She had a coaxing, 
caressing manner which was as irresistible to 
the lonely old maid as it was to the hapless 
Gus, who spent the greater portion of his 
otherwise aimless life in waiting about a street 
corner with a hope of seeing her. As it was 
Saturday as well as Miss Bob’s birthday, Ce- 
cily recommended that the office should be 
closed at an early hour, and Miss Bob obedi- 
ently barred her front door and put up her 
shutters. There was a second door in the 
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office leading into the main entrance hall of 
the Saint Andrew and it was through this door 
that Cecily made her entrances and exits. 
The young woman, who was in an excited 
mood on this occasion, urged that Miss Bob 
should dress herself in her bravest garb in 
honor of her birthday. 

** And don't tell anybody that you are sixty 
years old,’’ she enjoined, “ for you don’t look 
nearly as old as that and no one will believe 
you if you say that is your age !"" 

She dragged out all of Miss Bob’s scant 
finery and insisted upon her wearing it. Then 
she crimped the straight iron-gray hair upon 


Miss Bob’s narrow forehead, and rendered 
her almost hopelessly blind by removing her 
spectacles, which were pronounced “too 
ugly for anything.” When the toilet was 
pronounced complete Cecily assured her 
friend that she looked “too sweet for any- 
thing” Miss Bob was slightly embarrassed 
by this compliment, since she was not con- 
scious that she had ever desired to look exactly 
sweet upon any occasion of her life. After 
that Cecily seated herself upon the arm of 
Miss Bob’s chair and rested her velvety cheek 
against the old woman's bony face. Miss 
Bob inhaled the delicate perfume lingering 
about the girl’s dainty garments ; she was ex- 
quisitely conscious of the softness of the cheek 
pressed to her own, of the sweetness of Ce- 
cily’s flower-like breath and of the round 
beauty of her clinging arms. It was delight- 
ful to bask in the caresses of this charming 
creature. 

“<I have a little favor to ask,’’ Cecily said 
at length, cooingly. “ You have been so kind 
to me always that I am sure you will not dis- 





































































appoint me now. I 
want to see Mr. 
Frazer for a little 
while here in your 
ofice. No; don’t \ start 
away from me. If I were 
to see him in the parlor of 
the hotel Aunt might find 
us there and make a terrible 
fuss. You know how vio- 
lent she is when she is ex- 
cited. I have something 
important to arrange with 
him, and I have written him 
that I am sure you will let 
me. see him here.” 

Miss Bob gasped with 
mingled amazement and 
alarm. It was all well 
enough to sympathize with 
Cecily in her love affairs, 
and, as the girl was not in 
her charge she could not be 
greatly blamed for not in- 
terfering with her meetings 
with her lover; but to aid 
and abet these meetings was 
quite a different matter. 
Elizabeth Frazer had a great 
many faults, no doubt, but 
after all she scarcely de- 
served to have Miss Bob 
acting in direct opposition 
to her expressed wishes. 

*¢ J told him to knock on 
the side door of your office 
at four o’clock if your shut- 
ters were closed,’” Cecily’s 
seductive voice continued ; 
“and I am sure you will 
not be so cruel as to force 
me to tell him that you re- 
fuse to admit a guest of 
mine. It would kill me to 
have to do that.”” 

«What do you want to 
see him for?’’ Miss Jane 
demanded. ‘* You don’t 
mean to plan an elopement 
here in my room, do you? 
I can’t lend myself or my 
room to anything I don’t 
understand, Cecily Moore.”” 

“TIT wouldn’t get married 
without a church wedding, 
and bridesmaids and pres- 
ents, to any man in the 
world. You needn’t worry 
about that, Miss Jane. I 
want to talk with Mr. 
Frazer about Aunt. I want 
to see if we can’t check her 
dreadfully suspicious nature 
and manage to get her to 
consent to my marriage. 
You might lend your room 
for that purpose, even if I 
can not tell you all the par- 
ticulars. Oh, Miss Jane, 
there he isnow! Iam sure 
that is his knock. I must 
let him in, and you surely will not be so 
cruel as to send him away.”’ 

Miss Bob sat like a woman carved in stone. 
She could not see her visitor distinctly, and 
she scarcely greeted him when he was pre- 
sented. An awkward silence fell upon her 
two guests, and she arose, remembering that 
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she was expected to vacate her own room ; 
and just then they were startled by a second 
knock. It was a week since Miss Bob had 
heard the duplicate of that rap, but she recog- 
nized it at once as Elizabeth Frazer's. Cecily 
had counted upon her aunt’s quarrel to keep 
her away from the office, but perhaps Mrs. 
Frazer had remembered that this was Miss 
Bob’s birthday and had resolved to make it 
brighter by making her peace with her. What 
would she think when she found her entertain- 
ing Cecily and the hated Gus? She would, 
after a time, forgive the lovers for attempting 
to deceive her, but she would never excuse 
Jane Robert for encouraging the deception. 

“That is Aunt knocking,’’ Cecily said, in 
a frightened whisper. ‘“ What can we do? 
We can’t take the bar off the front door with- 
out her hearing and knowing what we are 
doing. She will be furious if she finds us all 
here together. What shall we do? What can 
we do ?”’ 

Miss Bob arose to the occasion with the fire 
and determination of a war horse. Danger 
was imminent and she smelt powder. She 
must get them all out of a scrape for which 
she was in no way responsible. Quick asa 
flash she seized the hapless Mr. Frazer by the 
collar and thrust him into a closet. When 
she had closed the door upon him she went 
stumbling across the room in her near-sighted 
fashion and admitted Elizabeth Frazer. 

Mrs. Frazer came ambling into the room 
after the manner of fat and fussy women, and 
said she wanted to be forgiven on Jane’s 
birthday, but that the door had opened to her 
so slowly she was afraid she was unwelcome. 
Miss Bob endeavored to say she was always 
welcome, but the words somehow stuck in her 
throat. She was thinking of the man im- 
prisoned in her closet and wondering how long 
he could live there without succumbing to 
asphyxia. It was so shallow a closet that the 
door had closed upon him with difficulty. She 
wondered how much oxygen a healthy man 
exhausted in twenty minutes. A half 
hour ago she would have been delighted to 
welcome Elizabeth to her office, but now she 
was afraid she was receiving that lady’s efforts 
at reconciliation rather coldly. How could 
she help that while that man was shut up 
amid her old gowns and shabby bonnets? 
Her knees were trembling and the blood 
surged to her face and head until she looked 
ready to topple over in a fit of apoplexy. 

She was amazed at the readiness with which 
Cecily recovered her composure. She flut- 
tered across the room and kissed her aunt 
upon either cheek, and then floated out in the 
hallway of the Saint Andrew. She appeared 
to have no concern about how Miss Bob was 
to get out of the dilemma in which she had 
placed her and no anxiety about the unfortu- 
nate gentleman in the closet. 

Mrs, Frazer, who was entirely unconscious 
of the consternation her visit was creating, 
seated herself with the evident intention of re- 
maining for considerable time. 

“‘T couldn’t stay mad any longer, Jane,”’ 
she said. ‘I said to myself ‘ Where is the 
use of our quarreling over a girl who is bound 
to do exactly as she pleases whether we like it 
or no? Iam going to make up with Jane 
over a good birthday dinner.’ The chef is 
preparing it now, and I have ordered it served 
here in half-an-hour. I know you like good 
things to eat, Jane.”’ 

(To be concluded in next issue. ) 
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Wa gi gid gi i glad ged gn lo gd hd tod 
he AS SEEN BY HIM bw 
wel ad ead ‘ee 


T amuses me, th.s affectionate cling*- g to 
humbug, dear delighttul old humbug. 
Not a day passes but I, see some new 

evidence of it. I should like more individu- 
ality in life, and less gregariousness. Why 
should we act, drink and live in flocks, guided 
by Humbug? 

I hate cant phrases as I hate cant clothes. I 
never pointed to anything with pride, I never 
knew a woman whom I “ discovered was the 
possessor of a contralto voice of great power,” 
in fact I hope that I have been free from the 
set copybook-like phrases of so many of the 
people whom I now have to regard affection- 
ately as my ‘‘ contemporaries." I am—or at 
ieast I suppose 1 am—a writer of not much 
power, perhaps, or reputation, but still a writer. 
At least a man with a mission. I hate incon- 
sistency as I hate humbug—one is the child of 
the other. And then the whole thing bores 
me, and I am too bored even to think about 
it. 

I met a cleric yesterday, at a restaurant, 
where I had gone with a party for supper, 
sipping a Martini cocktail—a beverage which 
I supposed should be partaken of in the sec- 
recy of one’s dining-room, I was a little 
disturbed, because I thought even if the rever- 
end gentleman was in this place he should not 
tave worn his clerical clothes and his narrow 
round collar. It did not correspond with Of- 
fenbach’s music, which a concealed miserable 
orchestra was playing. I would have respected 
him more in conventional evening dress or 
even in a red tie. 

Ihave devoted time and research to this 
subject of dress, and now I fear that it is going 
to be made vulgar by the morning prints. I 
recoiled with horror and then I laughed when 
I read some weeks ago an article supposed to 
be inspired by Mr. Lorillard Kip—who isa 
very charming young fellow, and whom I do 
not wish to disparage by this personality—and 
by the way, personalities are vulgar, but I am 
fighting mine enemies with their own weapons. 
A cut—and a dreadful cut it was—repre- 
sented Mr. Kip with a detachable collar and a 
wretchedly cut coat—two things I never saw 
him wear. All I remember about this extra- 
ordinary publication was the statement that 
Mr. Kip never had anything beneath the col- 
lars or body of his coats, except the lining. 
Who has, I should like to know? Again, the 
article stated that Mr. Kip varnished every 
pair of patent leathers the moment he had 
them home from the bootmaker’s. I have 
heard that statement made by other men, but 
Mr. Kip’s boots in real life look very neat 
and well kept, while a varnished boot—if 
varnished with too heavy a coat immediately 
after they come home and before they are 
worn, are aptto look glossy with a vulgar 
veneer. Again, the statement is made that 
Mr. Kip does not wear a guard chain. He 
does, but it is gold instead of silver, and he 
attaches his watch and his latch key to it. I 
prefer the silverto the gold. I think they are 
better form. I did not mean to give Mr. Kip 
so much space. I feel called upon to sympa- 
thize with him. He is a well-dressed fellow, 
with a certain following of very young men. 
But he should not allow his name to be used, 
as it has, by a person who knows nothing what- 
ever of what he writes. 

However, I am a much older manand I can 








look leniently upon the vagaries of youth. I 
should not care, however, if every man in New 
York were to wear—well, let me say an even- 
ing coat with a velvet collar and a white 
chrysanthemum in his buttonhole—although 
1 should appear eccentric, still I should 
never go back on my principles and make of 
myself a guy. Iam Him, and there is only 
one of me, and I have only one valet and his 
name is Meadows. I dress quietly, but cor- 
rectly; I am as conservative in my trousers as 
1 am in my pelitics. I do things by rote and 
by rule, because I believe certain things 
should be done that way and because we must 
follow some guide in life in order to accom- 
plish anything. Little things—details in life 
—show which way the wind blows. They 
are the straws of our existence. This is very 
trite, somewhat shopworn, but so true that I 
use it instead of the ‘¢ point with pride *’ mode 
of expression. 

I am an egotist, and I am constantly using 
the great big I, and am satisfied to do so. 
Which one among us is not an egotist? We 
all are at heart, but some of us have not the 
honesty to confess it. I do not force my 
personality upon any one. That is common, 
cheap and nasty. But when I am asked to 
give an opinion, and this column is devoted to 
my views, I feel that this is my domain, and 
no man shall intrude. The sneers of the ig- 
norant and the vulgar do not annoy me. 

I spoke some time ago of evening shirts 
with frills. The Count Castellane wears them. 
He has had them made in France—in Paris, I 
fancy, at the Carniva! de Venise. As he is a 
Frenchman, and as noblesse oblige, I have 
nothing to say. An American—serious and 
lacking in the picturesque—would look rather 
far-fetched in a frilled-bosom shirt and a pe- 
culiar white waistcoat, such as only a Parisian 
can wear. I have promised to record the first 
friiled shirt worn in New York Society. I 
have done it. My task is completed. The 
straight crowned top hats are to be seen just 
now in twos and in threes, and men are going 
back to their old blocks. The very pictur- 
esque chimney-pot-shaped silk hats are ap- 
pearing on the Bowery. Like all extremes, 
they last but a few weeks, and then the horde 
—the crowd which follows in the wake and 
and keeps step with the band—like the gamins 
in that exquisite picture La Régiment qui 
passe, seize them, and these fashions are for- 
ever in the hades of the modes which once 
were but which never can come back. 

In slushy weather I should recommend 
waterproof patent leathers, which are covered 
with a veneer that renders them impervious to 
rain, mud or snow. Goloshes and rubbers 
are ungainly, and are apt to give cold. I 
never fancied them. One does not wear go- 
loshes—frightful name—in England. 

So many more men are directing their ener- 
gies to dress. 1 am glad to see the subject 
taken up as it should be by men of inteiligence. 
A clever litterateur said to me only last week, 
«‘T really have become quite a convert, you 
know. Iam resting between two books, and I 
intend to devote my energies to clothes. I 
have just ordered half a dozen overcoats and 
seven pair of trousers.’’ I expect that at first 
the clothes may be a little crude, but then if 
he devotes but one-half of his taste and tact in 
choosing his wardrobe which he employs in 
writing I have no doubt that he will be an 
exceedingly well-dressed man, with a bit of 
originality. I once heard a very well-known 
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newspaper editor—a man who is a great fav- 
orite with all the writers of that class in town, 
exclaim, while telling of an increase of salary 
to $10,000 a year, * Weil, I am delighted 
but for one reason. I have always wanted to 
dress well, and I can accomplish that supreme 
wish of my life.” And yet that man would 
not hesitate to take his pen up and write dia- 
tribes against men of fashion, because he had 
to swing incense ‘o the popular god of the 
Americans—dear old Humbug, and because 
his tailor had sent him home a misfit, and try 
as he would he could not look like a well- 
groomed man from the Knickerbocker or the 
Union Club. 


VIEWS BY HER 


GOOD WIVES A BORE IN NOVELS——-MR. WAR- 
NER, HOWEVER, SUCCEEDS IN MAKING VIR- 
TUE ATTRACTIVE IN MISSIONARY WORKERS 
—THE ART HORROR MAN BECOMES WHEN 
HE IS DONE IN BRONZE AND MARBLE 


N his Golden House Mr. Warner has suc- 
I ceeded in making virtue interesting—a 
rather uncommon accomplishment tor a 
novelist—in spite of the fact that the materials 
he selected were not especially picturesque. 
A poor Anglican priest and a woman phy- 
sician, with Agnostic—I was about to say be- 
liefs —neutralities (?), engaged in the heart- 
rending and body-wearing work of rescuing 
the poor from the consequences of their own 
laziness, stupidity and vice, are not very at- 
tractive characters in a noyel without religious 
purpose. 

However, as the story progresses there is 
developed in the reader an affectionate regard 
for the weltare of these two unselfish workers, 
and one hesitates which most to admire, the 
daring that brings the two characters together 
against all tradition, or the courage which the 
author displays in being true to his art and to 
life in compelling their separation eventually. 


Less successful is Mr. Warner in investing 
the neglected wife with interest. The truth 
is, conjugal affection is a bore in stories. The 
wives who look archly at their husbands, who 
sit on their knees and cuddle their heads on 
their shirt fronts, and are generally kittenish in 
their behavior, are tiresome and neither talent 
nor genius in their creators can make marital 
affectionateness interesting to read about, 
even when wives are not so demonstrative. 
We feel that the husbands are bored as they 
would be in life after honeymoon time. 
So, exemplary as she is, the neglected wife, 
with her deep love and her solicitudes and her 
intense anxiety to save her graceless husband 
although a most admirable character is in- 
sufferably tiresome. With the best of inten- 
tions the reader finds herself yawning over 
Edith and her woes, but quite as susceptible as 
recreant Jack to the attractiveness of the un- 
scrupulous Carmen, whom it is intended the 
reader shall despise. Good wives, like good 
housekeepers, are worthy people and necessary 
people, but they make dull reading. 


Would Horace Greeley’s daughter have 
consented, some one asks, to unveil the statue 
at Broadway and Thirty-third Street had she 
first seen the squat and ignoble representation 
of her father? This unflattering but just 
criticism on that appalling sidewalk disfigure- 
ment suggests a field for art reformers. About 
a block above another statue stands in need of 
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their attention. In Central Park also are a 
variety of statues more or less deplorably bad. 


It is not only that the sculptors —or more 
properly, in many instances, the mere chisellers 
—are incompetent, 
but man with his 
nineteenth century 
clothes on is not a 
desirable subject for 
perpetuation in mar- 
ble or bronze. As 
an artistic possibility 
he is hopeless. He 
has no drapery for 
graceful disposition, 
and the device fre- 
quently resorted to 
of seating him so as 
to minimize the all- 
pervasiveness of the 
hideous long trouser 
leg, is apt to detract 
from the dignity of 
the figure and to 
give an effect of 
feebleness or inva- 
lidism. At best it 
only slightly miti- 
gates the ugly lines 
of the male cos- 
tume. 


A Sandow au 
naturel in granite or 
metal could be su- 
perb. Sandow in 
top hat, pointed 
shoes, trousers, 
waistcoat and coat 
cut after 1895 
models would be fit 
only tor a tailor’s 
sign and not even the 
talent of a St. Gau- 
dens could translate 
him into an art ob- 
ject. 


New York has 
now a Municipal 
Art Society which 
has undertaken to 
look after the art 
morality of the me- 
tropolis, and it is to 
be hoped that this 
society of experts 
will endeavor to per- 
suade committees 
when they wish to 
honor the Sunset 
Coxes and the Hor- 
ace Greeleys and 
others whom they 
would distinguish by 





carvings in bronze 
and granite to per- . 
pvtuate the memor- { 


ies of the dead men 
in arches, fountains, pillars, purely decorative 
in design. (It is, of course, inconceiv- 
able that surviving relatives would consent 
to the illustrious dead assuming Apollo 
poses in sculpture on street corners and in 
parks.) 

Man ought to be made to realize that 
clothed he is the most poignant kind of a 
sculptured horror. 
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House party in the country has always 
been the English gentry’s way of keep- 
ing the holidays. They have made 

merry at the close of the year in their Christ- 
mas jollities under holly and mistletoe, and 
with music, dance and song welcomed in the 
New Year. 

For several years past New Yorkers have 
shown a praiseworthy alertness in adopting 
this delightful custom, and Society now reckons 
with certainty on anannual exodus of towns- 
people who are to be off for a week at least 
among the hills, mountains or lake side, in 
fact wherever such hospitality beckons. 

Such a party, eight women and twelve men, 
twenty en block, of the smartest of the smart 
set, made a start for a well-known country seat. 
These surplus men proved that the hostess 
was determined no ghost of ennui should 
creep in, and to make her success doubly 
sure she had also managed to secure one of 
the best raconteurs, the best dancers, two 
of the best amateur singers, and the most 
agreeable men altogether to spend a week 
with that could be found anywhere in the 
world. ‘The host was chiefest. 

The reserved drawing-room car was en 
gala vch holly, evergreens and red ribbons—a 
perfect bower—with roses enough to scent the 
air. The host extended such welcome that all 
were in the highest spirits from the very start. 
After the maids and valets had removed the 
traveling impedimenta everyone gave rein to 
their gay humor, and figuratively the rest of 
the journey they sat in convulsions of laughter 
at the feet of the famous raconteur, whose in- 
imitable stories never pall. 


At five o’clock a delicious tea was served, - 


with many kickshaws. At six, brewing of 
hot punch. Wraps brought—farewell to 
empty Maillard boxes, and brisk drive. At 
seven, stepping under stone portal and holly 
branches into the soft glow of lamps, and en- 
tering upon the most luxurious hospitality. 
Then quick ushering into brightly lighted 
quarters, crackle and blaze of oak logs on the 
hearth, sweet breath of flowers all about. 
At eight, radiant in dinner frocks and jewels, 
they assemble in the great hall, where in 
medieval fireplace is cradeled huge Yule logs 
to blaze out cheer and welcome. There their 
greeting to the lovely hostess is made after 
which amid gay speech, light laughter, witty 
sayings and repartee, they file into dinner. 

But it is far from my thought to chronicle 
or pursue this merry party further, but to keep 
well en chemin, watching the sign post 
«« What She Wears’’ and jot down accord- 
ingly some of the pretty gowns that graced 
the occasion. 

We will start in with the hostess, who was 
regal in velvet and lace, and wore her famous 
pearls, and at the parting of her glossy black 
hair she wore a pear-shaped pearl of wondrous 
orient dropping on her forehead from a quaint 
diamond _ setting—an_ old __heirloom—the 
fashion of which is making its way—reviving, 
as all the old ones are at the moment. There 
were four young women in their second season 
who were still fresh and unspoiled, and dressed 
charmingly. One wore a bright corn-colored 
silk, striped with white moiré, with garlands of 
microscopic pink roses on the edges. Corsage 
décolleté en carré of the silk, with pink tulle 
bertha formed of tiny quillings of tulle. Short 
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sleeves with wings of tulle and quillings set on 
and slightly wired to stand out one above the 
other. Pink satin ribbon girdle, with large 
bow on the left side in the back, short ends. 
Exquisite fine gold chain necklace with solitaire 
pearl pendant. Pearl and diamond comb. 
Another wore a white silky crépon with 
small satin figures throughout. The skirt 
was dancing length, and made short enough 
to show the white satin petticoat finished with 
an entre-deux, quite a narrow one, of silver 
lace. Peony-pink velvet bretelles, girdle and 
epaulette tabs were edged with silver ball 
fringe, very light and brilliant. The corsage 
was of white crépon cut to show the shoulders, 
and the bretelles passed over and were fastened 
at the neck of corsage in the back with bows. 
One string of pearls round the neck, and sword 
hair-pin in gold set with small brilliants. 





THE CHAPERON 
HER PRESENT ESTATE 


S a social institution the chaperon may 
be said not to exist in America. There 
seems to be throughout the land, ex- 

cept among certain families in the older cities, 
an inherent prejudice against the idea that 
American girls are to be watched or looked after 
once they are considered old enough to leave 
the school-room and step out into the world. 
At what age that may happen has never been 
fixed or established, as every family from high- 
est to lowest makes its own laws. 

Among the old high-bred families of our 
country it is now, and always has been, the 
custom to model the bringing up of the 
daughters after the best English and French 
rules of conduct, and with regard to chaper- 
onage they have held rigid and tenacious views. 
These young girls from generation to genera- 
tion have been schooled into a proper under- 
standing of the social principle involved, and 
would look upon any other order of things as 
quite shocking and reprehensible. 

They were never seen in the street alone, 
they never received men visitors except in the 
presence of some member of their family, 
nor accompanied them to any place whatsoever 
without a chaperon. Social engagements 
were never made by them, nor responsibilities 
of a like nature incurred without first having 
the advice and sanction of their elders. 

The representatives of these old families in 
this generation have not lived up strictly to 
this admirable code. A great laxity of form 
and principle has crept in owing to numerous 
causes not to be dealt with now, but in the 
main because of the all-pervading, indefin- 
able atmosphere infusing itself into all of our 
lives, which we dub fin de siécle. 

The domestic culte of all young woman- 
hood has been more seriously impaired by it 
than we are either fully aware of or willing to 
admit. It has torn down all that centuries 
have built up and offered nothing in its place. 

These departures from laws wisely made 
for youth's protection, preservation and dig- 
nity, as well as its ultimate happiness, assume 
vital significance not only in the effect upon 
their own lives, but a still greater one upon all 
womankind, which means Society in general. 

It is amusing and sad, but an undeniable 
fact that the young matron is the favorite chap- 
eron of the day in fashionable Society, and 
the younger she is the better she is liked. Of 
course, if she is to be popular she must have 
a great deal of * go,’* be smart and pretty, 
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and fond of her share of men’s admiration. 
Crowded round with her admirers, her young 
charges have everything their own way, to 
wit, “‘a perfectly lovely time.” That was the 
charm they sought when securing her services. 

For a time things may go on swimmingly, 
until some day the young chaperon is found to 
be more attractive than the maids; may even 
prove a hateful riva) to one or more of her 
charges. Then, woe unto her! They will 
rend her as fiercely as they were clamorous, 
eager and effusive in ensnaring her, and cry 
*« Begone with her—away with her !” 

An episode of that nature is usually fol- 
lowed bya reaction of propriety. The dear 
mammas are looked up to, are in great de- 
mand, until the old longing to have their fling, 
to do once more as they please, asserts itself, 
and some new, pretty victim steps into the 
field to tempt them, when away they go, a per- 
fect stampede from the maternal paddock. 

The new young women’s laws are very much 
of this nature : 

First.—Any restrictions whatever laid upon 
our conduct or our pleasures are to be immedi- 
ately frowned down, voted a bore, a nuisance, 
if not an impertinence. Second.—Any girl 
who is guided solely and entirely by her 
mother is an old-fashioned goose, too dull and 
uninteresting to be one of us. Third.—Any 
mother who insists on enforcing her ideas and 
notions of what we should do is a “ terror.”’ 
If we should accidentally be under her chaper- 
onage we pledge ourselves never—not for a 
thousand worlds—to accept her a second time. 
Fourth.—A hostess who draws the line in 
her own house on our flirtings, caperings or 
“‘ goings on,’’ is to be put on our black list 
and avoided as a pestilence. Fifth. —If it 
should be our ill luck to have an impov- 
erished gentlewoman come into our family 
to act as chaperon we must immediately 
put on the screws, twist them into her 
very soul, nag her to death, cut her to the 
quick whenever we get a chance, until she 
either gives in and will let us do as we please 
or sickens—dies—anything to get rid of her. 

The truth is, seriously considering this spirit 
of insubordination, mothers are losing their con- 
trol ; and the worst of it is, they know it—com- 
plain of it, bemoan it and wonder what is coming 
out of it. If they would make common cause 
at the top of the social ladder to regain their 
past prestige it might not be too late to mend 
matters. English mothers begin to feel the 
wedge of self-assertion entering their homes 
through their young daughters. They, too, 
are horrified—shocked, and sometimes lay it 
to the invasion of that “ dreadful American 
girl,” whose conquests in her own dear Jand 
she abhors, and is never tired of quoting, as an 
example of sheer boldness of character, and as 
pernicious and bareful to a degree on English 
manners, and destruction to English families. 

Mothers and chaperons have my deepest 
sympathy, but, in all frankness to those on 
this side of the water, as on the other, I very 
much fear the English Miss is not to be the 
only victim of this disorder, but Mademoiselle, 
Fraiilein, Signorina and Senorita will ere long 
succumb in turn 

Chatelaine. 





SamBo: ‘I hear dat you had a full-dress 
dinner at yo’ place de odder ebening. Dat so?"’ 

Pompey: No, sah, about half-dressed, 
*cordin to my observations, sah.” 
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THEZSGREAT,LADIES OF EUROPE 
* ARCHDUCHESS|’MARIE ; THERESE OF ‘AUSTRIA 


Wing to the distaste of Empress Eliza- 
O beth for Society and her morbid sen- 
sitiveness with regard to appearance 

in public, it is her sister-in-law, the Arch- 
duchess Marie Therése, who has for the past 
twenty years fulfilled the duties of the first 
lady in the land, and as such exercised a pre- 


. dominant influence upon the great world of 


Vienna, which is exclusively composed of 
members of the oldest and grandest nobility. 
Thanks to her brilliancy, her cleverness, her 
horror of everything that is narrow, smal] and 
petty, the Austrian and Hungarian aristocracy 
has now laid aside many of those old-time 
prejudices and opinionated ideas, and while it 
has become somewhat less exclusive than in 
days gone by, it has at the same time gained 
in intellect, enlightenment and liberality. The 
nobles no longer believe that mankind begins 





at the rank of Baron and that everything below 
that is mere dirt, but realize that there are in- 
dividuals not only of bourgeois, but even of 
peasant birth who, by reason of their talents 
and their learning, may be infinitely superior 
in every possible way to the Dukes, Princes 
and Counts of the Empire. It was Archduch- 
ess Marie Thérése who, to the horror of all her 
imperial relatives and of the nobility in gen- 
eral, first threw open her salons at Vienna to 
painters, poets, authors and brilliant men of 
one kind and another, irrespective of their 
ancestry and rank; “ genius and wit,’’ she 
declared, * levelling all barriers, and what was 
the use of being an Archduchess and a mem- 
ber of the reigning family unless one has the 
right of selecting those associates, friends and 
acquaintances who are most congenial.’’ As 
she was very imperious, very beautiful and in 
full command of the vast private fortune of 
her elderly husband, who is absolutely and 
blindly devoted to his clever wife, she was 
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allowed to have her way. The great world 
shrugged its shoulders and declared at first 
that it would abstain from attending her en- 
tertainments and receptions. But, fortunately, 
Princess Pauline Metternich, who had but a 
short time previously returned from Paris to 
take up her definite residence at Vienna, allied 
herself with the Archduchess. She too, after 
her long residence on the banks of the Seine 
as Austrian Ambassadress, found Viennese 
society intolerably dreary, and narrow-minded, 
and was not slow to avow her preferences for 
a clever bourgeois to a titled nonentity or 
boor. So, little by little, the Archduchess 
brought over the whole of the great world of 
the Kaiserstadt to her way of thinking, and if 
to-day Viennese society is renowned for its 
brilliancy, its wit and for its fertility of re- 
source in everything pertaining to the realm of 
gaiety and pleasure it is due entirely to Arch- 
duchess Marie Thérése and to her very effici- 
ent lieutenant, Princess Pauline Metternich. 
Notwithstanding the vast in- 
fluence exercised by the Arch- 
duchess and her universally 
acknowledged pre-eminence in 
everything pertaining to Society 
in Austria and Hungary, there 
has never been a grain of jea- 
lousy on the part of her sister-in- 
law, the Empress. Indeed, the 
latter has never failed to express 
her most cordial approval of the 
Archduchess’s innovation, and 
professed . her satisfaction at the 
notion of the disappearance of 
the old-fashioned and narrow 
prejudices of that Viennese great 
world, which had subjected her 
to so much cruel slight and indig- 
nity when she first came to the 
Kaiserstadt as a barely sixteen- 
year-old bride of the Emperor, 
who was considered at the time 
by the more aristocratic portion 
of his subjects to have been 
guilty of a terrible mesalliance 
in marrying the daughter of that 
bluff old farmer, Duke Max, of 
Bavaria. It is, thanks to the 
knowledge of this backing by 
the Empress that the supremacy 
of the Archduchess has become 
such an assured fact that even 
at the great court functions it is al- 
ways the Archduchess and not the 
widowed Crown Princess Stephanie who takes 
the place of Her Majesty. This is contrary to 
the laws of etiquette, since, at the time of 
Crown Prince Rudolph’s death it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that his widow should re- 
tain the precedence and status which she had 
enjoyed as the wife of the heir to the throne. 
Society, however, declined to bend its knee to 
the Crown Princess, a woman in every sense 
of the word inferior to Marie Thérése, and 
when both the Emperor and Empress determ- 
ined that it was sue and not their daughter-in- 
law who was to have the pas, their decision 
was greeted with a chorus of universal ap- 
proval. When, therefore, she herself becomes 
Empress—for her husband is the heir appar- 
ent to his brother’s throne—she will merely 
continue to wield a social sceptre that has 
proved of inestimable advantage to the Aus- 
trian classes and, through them, to the masses 
of the population. While her husband's ac- 
cession to the throne is somewhat unjustly re- 
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garded as destined to revive an era of religious 
bigotry and political reaction, yet it is she who 
has done more than anybody else in Austria 
to democratize the nobility and to obliterate 
the lofty barriers that formerly separated the 
somebodies from the nobodies, to the disad- 
vantage of both and to the detriment of the 
nation. 

Like all the numerous daughters of the late 
Dom Miguel of Braganza who, after ruling for 
atime as King of Portugal, was driven into 
exile and spent the remainder of his days in 
Austria, the Archduchess Marie Thérése is as 
accomplished as she is—or, I should say was 
—beautifiul. For she is already a grand- 
mother although not yet forty years old. She 
rides as well as her sister-in-law, the Empress, 
and is famed for several remarkable feats of 
equestrianism and endurance, notably a ride 
of over one hundred and fifty miles covered in 
an incredibly short space of time. She sculp- 
tures, excels in amateur photography and 
paints with remarkable skill and talent. In- 
deed, she is never seen to such advantage as in 
her studio in Vienna. It is situated on the 
second floor of her splendid palace, in the 
Favoritenstrasse, and is a lofty, long and nar- 
row apartment looking out onto the street. It 
is particularly remarkable for its simplicity, 
presenting therein a powerful contrast to the 
magnificence of the two salons through which 
it is necessary to pass to reach it. The few 
stools, tabourets, armchairs and divans are up- 
holstered with soft-toned Oriental rugs. The 
walls are covered with some sort of olive-col- 
ored textile fabric, and the one opposite to the 
windows is divided in the middle by a balcony 
or gallery, the exquisite wood carvings for 
which were brought by the Archduchess her- 
self from Meran. The parquetted floors are 
partly concealed by the skins of tigers and of 
polar bears shot in India and in the arctic re- 
gions by the brother of the Archduchess, Dom 
Miguel of Braganza; while on easels and 
suspended from the walls are oil color por- 
traits by the Princess of Baroness Komlossy, 
to whom she is indebted for her knowledge of 
painting; of her husband, the Archduke 
Charles Louis, of Empress Elizabeth in riding 
habit and of the Emperor. There is also a 
very pretty picture of a cat in the act of effect- 
ing its escape from the basket in which it had 
been confined, and a wonderfully effective 
crayon sketch of her stepson, Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand, who passed through this coun- 
try on his way home during his trip around 
the world last year. Nor must the visitor 
overlook the charming screens painted by the 
Archduchess and similar to the one which she 
sent last yearto Chicago. Two of them have 
been sold for a large sum at the Charity Fair 
held last Autumn at Meran for the purpose of 
raising funds for the extension of the’ Eye 
Hospital, founded and maintained there by her 
philanthropic brother-in-law, the oculist, Duke 
Charles Theodore of Bavaria. The colossal 
fireplace forming an angle in one of the cor- 
ners of her room is surmounted, not by a 
mirror, but by a panel formed of an almost 
priceless piece of old Oriental embroidery, the 
originally brilliant colors of which have been 
softened and rendered harmonious and mellow 
by age. The doors of the studio are con- 
cealed by portiéres of Flemish tapestry and by 
ponderous Mucharabieh screens of quaintly 
carved wood from Cairo. Preserved from 
dust and damage beneath glass, are some 

(Continued on page 31. ) 
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Fig. 668—Dark green velvet skirt trimmed 
with otter, Lower half of bodice of green 
velvet. Upper heavy quality yellow silk. Bands 
of otter on either side of row of straps and but- 
tons. Hat pale yellow felt, trimmed with stiff 
feathers in green and pale red. 

Fig. 681—Light gray cloth, trimmed with 
bands of mink. Tabs outlined with light 
brown. Sleeves also of brown, 

Fig. 669—Brown, figured in small design in 
blue, Vest of light blue, covered with silk em- 
broidery in darker shade of blue, Sleeves 
slashed to show light blue. Sash of same. 


Fig. 635—A plain skirt of moss-green cloth, 
cut with very full plaits and lined with bright 
rose-pink silk, Between each fold of the skirt 
at the back and sides there are long ornaments 
of apple-green velvet, starting from the waist 
and embroidered elaborately with black passe- 
menterie. The bodice is of black velvet, with 
a very full vest and waist-band of apple-green 
velvet, the latter terminating in front in two 
small butterfly bows. Turned back from this 
vest there is a scalloped collar, also of velvet, 
embivoidered with black passementeriec. 

Fig. 673—White pierced cloth over green 


* 
satin. Panels of pale pink silk. Sleeves or 
the pink, trimmed with loops of green, Shoul- 
der straps of embroidered pink chiffon, ; 

Figs. 677, 678—Simple bodice of crépon in 
any light tint, trimmed at neck, waist and on 
sleeves with darker tone of same color. Lace 
is disposed over sleeves and across back, and 
falls in cascades on bodice front. 

Fig. 631—Wrap of velvet lined with rich 
black satin. Fur trimming in black fox. Yoke 
enriched with jet. 

Fig. 672—Striped silk, garnet and black, 
sleeves black chiffon. Bertha rich jet over 


garnet silk. Bertha could be of chiffon. 

Fig. 665—Pretty bodice effect. Revers 
opening over vest of mousseline de soie, Medici 
collar of velvet. Revers also outlined with 
velvet. Trimming rich jet passementerie 

Fig. 687—Mourning costume, sleeves and 
panels of crape. Jet ornamentation on bodice 
and at elbows. 

Fig. 667—Costume of very rich white satin. 
Under petticoat of chestnut-brown velvet, 
Bodice of the velvet. Plaitings of veivet over 
puffs of the satin form the sleeves. Rosettes 
of white satin. Fur, ermine. 
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Costumes 


balance of their full importation of 


Dinner & 
Evening Dresses, 
Plush Wraps, 
Cloaks, Suits, 
‘Street & 
Carriage Costumes, 


-IT FLOATS» Skirts & Opera Cloaks, 
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At greatly reduced prices. 
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Great Western. 


FINEsT 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 


OMMER 


“SEC” 
CHAMPAGHE bond (Vin Brat). 


“High Grade Champagne of 
uniform quality.’” 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 





I. L. JOHNSON 
ART STATIONER 


20 East 218T STREET. 








For particulars, prices, etc., address, 


Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, 
LEATHER FRAMES AND DESK FITTINGS. | Steusen Co., 





Beautiful line of Imported Novelties for the 
Holidays. Favors, Menu and Guest 
Cards a specialty. 


New Yore. 


A.C. & Co. will offer this week the 











Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined prepiration that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpieasantly noticeable. 
is perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Cefitra! Station, the very centre 
of the civy, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- 
nificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 


Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 


by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 


Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30, 


Eleven through trains each day, ; ; 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 


MLLE. MARIE CHEF, 


DRESSMAKER & IMPORTER, 
167 West 27d St., between 6th and 7th Aves. 


Street Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, Tea-Gowns, Even- 
ing and Reception Dresses made at very reasonable 


prices. Ladies’ own material used, if wished. 


Bulifinch Breeches with Leather 


The test of time | 


I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
2097 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


For Dress, Frock and Lounging Suits and 


GOLF 


Chesterfields, for Autumn and Winter wear. 


| SUITS, with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin Leggings. 





SPECIALTIES. 


Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 
All Garments Cut in Strict English Style. 


Self-measurementcard ona ree, and 
fit GUARANTE " 


The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 


ot ee HOLIDAY GIFTS— 
AT THE POPULAR SHOP.” 
( Copyright.) 


There are such unusual things as 


AS?THE ENGLISH HIGHBACKED EASY 
CHAIRS: 
(in Liberty Velvets and London Corduroys.) 
4aTHE COMFORTABLE CUSHIONED 
WICKER CHAIRS: 


(in Liberty Velvets and Chintzes.) 


423THE DOWN DIVAN PILLOWS: 
(in Liberty Fabrics and Eastern Stufs, ) 


4—3-THE OLD COLONIAL CHAIRS AND 
TABLES: 
(in Forest Green Oak and Mahogany.) 


SS-THE DELFT BLUE PLACQUES, AND 
LAMPS, AND CANDLE STICKS, AND 
DUTCH STYLE CHAIRS AND TABLES. 


Personal Inspection is Cordially Invited. 


JOSEPH P, McHUGH & CO., ) 424 St. W. 
NEW YORK. f at sth Ave. 


Upholstery workrooms on the premises, at the ser- 
vice of patrons purchasing stu‘ts for furniture or 
curtains. 


Phoenix 


Sosmiance Company, 


F LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STRERT, New York. 


EUROPEAN STEAMERS. 


Grand Winter Eacursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWINSGREN EAFEPR ER 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York, Feb. 6th, 1895, to the Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles ‘Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, 
Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jatta 
(Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, 
Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, 
etc. Duration of round trip, two months. Price of 
passage, Round Trip $500, $600, $700, and upward, 
according to accommodations, For further particulars 


apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen Agent, 3 Bowling Green, 
N. Y. City. M. W. KOZMINSKI, 166 Randolph 


St., Agent for Chicago, Ill. 
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Fig, 674—Skirt and sleeves of cream-white 
satin duchesse, edged with sable tail. Bodice 
turquoise blue satin draped with ivory pierced 
cloth, through which the blue satin is visible. 
This cream cloth is enriched with appliqué 
in turquoise and steel. 

Fig. 671—Pale blue satin skirt and bodice. 
Sleeve and band and bottom of skirt of pale 
écru satin. Embroidery in white and gold 
studded with sinall jewels in dull reds, blue and 
yellow. A band of fur, light blue in color 
enriches top of corsage and shows on skirt 
between bands of embroidery. 


Fig. 666—Given to show sleeves, These are 
immense affairs of accordion-piaited chiffon 
opened at shoulder, displaying underneath full 
puffs of the same material as the dress, 

Figs. 683 and 684—Back and tront view. 
Pale green velvet opening over petticoat of 
pink satin covered with chiffon in pink. Bodice 
and sleeves of pink satin covered with pink 
chiffon. Bretelles of rich white lace brought up 
from waist-line to top of corsage, fastened there 
by two jeweled pins, From these the embroid- 
ery falls in two points. 

Fig. 685—White silk with bodice, slashed 
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sleeves and streamers of geranium velvet. Un- 
der sleeves and vest of rich white lace. Girdle 
and deep pointed collar of white silk embroid- 
ery in gold. Jacket fronts of the velvet. 

Fig. 664—Chiffon-covered bodice and enor- 
mous puffed sleeves caught up to shoulder and 
finished with bows and ruffle of chiffon 

Fig. 637—Simply made gown of white silk 
— with green satin. Bands of green satin 
with embroidery in silver at bottom of skirt 
girdle. On bodice the embroidery is brought 
trom side seams. 

Figs. 679 and 680—Delicate lavender brocaded 





in pale green. Sleeves of the darker shade of lav- 
ender, solid colors, Bodice covered with pale 
green chiffon, accordion-plaited ruffle of the 
green over Vandyxe points. A soft fold of 
green chiffon at top of corsage. Festoons of the 
green at foot of skirt, accented with rosettes of 
dark lavender. 

Fig. 634—Costume in white and gold. Ma- 
terials satin and chiffon. 

Fig. 660—Costume of biack satin, Bertha 
of any rich white lace, headed with ermine. 
Band of same at bottom of skirt. Jet girdle. 
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unique pieces of antique Venetian point lace, | 


presented by another brother-in-law, Don 
Alfonso of Spain, the younger brother of the 
Pretender, Don Carios. That the studio is 
regarded by the Archduchess as her snuggery 


The 


neys ” tells what shape and 


“Index to Chim- 


|size and make to get for 


may be gathered from the fact that she reads | 


and writes all her letters there at a writing- 
table the equipment of which is of Oriental 


gold filagree work, jeweled with pearls, rubies | 
When painting or modeling | 


and sapphires. 
the Archduchess usually wears a species of 
coarse cotton apron similar to that in which 
Princess Louise of England, Marchioness of 
Lorne, is accustomed to array herself when 
engaged in sculpture in her studio at Ken- 
sington Palace in London. Unlike the 
Marchioness, who paints and sculptures for 
the sake of personal gain—she received a 
lump sum of $15,000 for a statue of her 
mother, the Queen—the Archduchess paints 
and sculptures for the sake of charity or for 
her own personal pleasure. 

As a hostess the Archduchess is perfect. It 
is a charming sight to see her at one of her 
receptions, passing from guest to guest, ad- 
dressing to each in turn a cordial and graci- 
ous greeting—a grecting for the individual, 
not for the mere unit of the crowd. She has 
the royal gift of never forgetting a face or a 
name, and congratulates an author on his 
iatest book, and the artist on the sketch he 
has just finished without any danger of con- 
fusing the two. But then she has really 
read the book and seen the sketch, for her 
love and appreciation of literature and art 
are intense. She is never so happy as when 
in the midst of a crowd, and the prater on a 
féte day is, she declares, ** infinitely more 
interesting, more humanizing, than any 
spectacle of solitary grandeur that the Alps 
can afford.”’ 
dressed, and I shall never forget the appear- 


ance which she presented at a fancy dress | 
ball given by the Archduke Rainer, when | 


she was costumed in representation of the 
North Pole, in a long fourreu of pale-hued 
satin, over which gathered transparent folds 
of soft, silky gauze; diamonds and rock 


crystals covered almost every part of the | 


skirt and corsage, which were edged with 
swansdown powdered with diamond dust. 


A long square court mantle of cloth of silver | 


hung from her left shoulder, where it was 
fastened by a dazzling diamond polar star. 
Scattered all over this mantle were snow- 


balls made of swansdown, icicles of rock | 


crystal and a film of hoarfrost composed of 
brilliants of the purest water. The Arch- 


duchess’s magnificent hair was powdered and | 


a scarf of thinnest silver gauze fastened by a 
huge crescent of diamonds and sapphires 
drooped around the white neck and Jost 
itself under a long chaplet of icicles that 
fell from the slender waist to the silver- 
shod feet of the fair wearer. Her social 
activities and her riding, her painting and 
her sculpture do not suffice to occupy the 
attention of this brilliant Archduchess. She 
has made herself a sort of patron saint of 
every good cause that has come to her notice. 
It is she chiefly who made the admirable 
Home for Servant Girls at Vienna the most 
famous institution of the kind in Europe. 
Hospitals, asylums, schoo!s and churches have 
all found in her a most generous patron. 

It is an open secret at Vienna that when 
Crown Prince Rudolph died in so shock- 
inga manner at Meyerling, her husband 
was on the eve of renouncing his rights of 
succession to the throne. It was publicly 
announced that he would abandon his rights 
to Archduke Francis Ferdinand, his son by 
his second wife. But Marie Thérése who, I 
may add is his third wife, would listen to 
nothing of the sort. She frankly asked her 
husband if he was a coward, and if not why 
he dreamt of shirking the duties and respon- 
sibilities that Providence had laid upon him. 
So she constrained him to accept the heirship, 
and will thus become Empress of Austria, 
provided, of course, that her husband outlives 
his brother, the Emperor. This he is likely 
todo. For although he is now nearly sixty 
years of age, he is apparently regaining his 
health and renewing his youth, while Francis 
Joseph’s is rapidly failing. As for Marie 
Thérése, she has the spirits of seventeen and 
the wisdom of seventy 


M. de F,. 


She is invariably exquisitely | 


every burner and lamp. 
Geo. A. Macbeth Co., 
| Pittsburgh, Pa., will send 


|it—write. Pearl glass, pearl 


top, tough glass. 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN 












Masons Hamlin 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


containing their improved method of stringing, de 
not require one-quarter as much tuning as any other 
pianos made. 

THE CELEBRATED 


Liszt Church Organ 


for Parlors and Churches, is the most perfect instru- 
ment of its class. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Organs and Pianos sold for Cash or on Easy 


Payments. 
MASON & HATMILIN 
Boston, New York. Chicago. Kansas City, 


a ag 
COCKTAILS 


‘J MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. A sample 4-ounce bottle sent 
to any address, prepaid, for 40c. 

Story of the origin of the American 
Cocktail free on application. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


“GF. HUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Proprietors 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn, 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England 








Hygeia H otel 
Old Point Comfort, 


Va. 


” ERSONS who want to escape 
P from the rigors of a Northern 
winter cannot find a more 
agreeable Southern resort than the 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The climate in this locality is delight- 
ful, is absolutely free from ma- 
laria, and the air is balmy and 


full of life-giving ozone. The 
house is one of the best appointed in 
the country, and the drainage and 


other sanitary arrangements are perfect. The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces 


every delicacy of land and sea-tood, 


The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and 


dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are in search of 
| health and recreation,’’—From Boston Saturday Evening Gazcette. 


valuable tonic. 
difficult to retain medicine in the stomach.”’ 


Pamphlet and information in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


VINODE SALW 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 
“ T am strongly convinced that we have in VINO DE SALUD 2 very pleasant and 


I prescribe it for those patients who have weak digestive organs and find it 


(Letter on file in our office from a well-knowa physician.) 
A beautifully illustrated booklet about this celebrated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








The Greatest Invention of the Century for Woman's Comfort. 
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SOUTHALL’S : 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


Southal' ‘ : 
leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
Dep't.) If your Dry G 
¥ obtain them for you by addressing 


. MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
2 Vike Patentees and Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROS., & BARCLAY, Birmingham, England. 
Laas aS Pa aE ; 







Towels*’ can be obtained in most of the 
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“S.H&M.” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
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Castias Fores 
( J Pare®) 


The dresses were admirable ; some for their 
beauty—some for their originality of idea, and 
we have pleasure in giving sketches of a num-- 
ber of the most attractive. The “* Christmas 
hamper’’—a seasonable conception cleverly 
carried out—won first prize. The second 
prize went to the deautiful costume called by 
the appetizing name of Turkish Delight. A 








FANCY DRESS COVENT GARDEN BALL 


magnificent peacock strutted proudly in the 
consciousness of having secured the third prize, 
and a prize was also awarded to the lovely 
White Cat dress which we have sketched, and 
which was of white satin, trimmed with fur 
and having a family of mice prettily painted on 
the skirt. Other clever dresses which we il- 
lustrate are a Battle of Flowers a very graceful 
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and refined costume; a pretty Primrose and 
Violet dress, a capital Bogie Woman, a charm- 
ing “Mistletoe, and a seasonable and clever 
Winter. It is interesting to know that Miss 
Edith Wixley, whose lovely peacock dress was 
quite one of the sensations of the ball, de- 
signed and made the dress entirely herself. 
We hear that one result of her skill and taste 


Vi 4 A Winrar 
4 (Pere) 


is that she has been engaged for the coming 
pantomime at Drury Lane. Many other ex- 
cellent costumes were worn, and the ball was a 
huge success from the first bar of the first dance 
to God Save the Queen. 

For the toregoing description and the inter- 
esting sketches published herewith Vogue is 
indebted to a just arrived English periodical. 
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SOCIETY 


He past week has been a very gay 
one in spite of the usual rush out 


of town, every one being anxious 
to take advantage of the superb weather, and 
the long holiday from Friday until Wednes- 
day, to join some merry house party in en- 
joying the delights of toboganning, sleighing 
and skating. On New Year’s eve there was 
a dance given at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Alien, Bolton Priory, Pelham 
Manor. Mr. and Mrs, J. Borden Harri- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. 
and Mrs. James M. Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Butler Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliott and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Clarkson Porter gave 
thner parties the same evening and took 
their guests afterward to see the old year out 
at Mrs. Allen’s. The cotillon, which was 
danced before supper, was led by Mr. J. 
Wadsworth Ritchie. 


On New Year's night there was a large dance 
given at the Comedy Club at Westchester which 
brought together all the house parties in the neigh- 
borhood. At New Brighton, Staten Island, the 
Richmond County Hunt Club gave its fifth annual 
ball on New Year's Eve, at the Hotel Castleton. 
Mrs. George Bonner, Mrs. James M. Montgomery, 
Mrs. William S. Nichols, Mrs, William B. Brown, 
Mrs. Edward H, Outerbridge, Mrs. George E, Irving, 
Mrs, Edward S$, Twining and Mrs. W. Harry Motley 
received the guests. Present were Mr. and Mrs, 
Stephen Howland Brown, Mr. and Mrs. George O. 
Lord, Mr. and Mrs. George J. Greenfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward H. Bonner, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Henry W, Tillinghast, Mr. 
and Mrs. William B. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
S. Lindsay, Mr. and Mrs, Lyman B. Frieze, Miss 
Van Rensselaer, Miss Julia Beverley Robinson, Miss 
Caesar, Miss Dumbell, Miss Sloane, Miss Edith 
Fesser, Mr. Henry Van Oecchten, Mr. Carlysle 
Boyd, Mr. J. E. Grote Higgens and Mr. Reginald 
Bonner. The committee in charge of the ball con- 
sisted of Mr. Edward W. Brown, Mr. Charles W. 
Freeman, Mr. Edward Darrell, Mr. Norman §, 
Nicholas, Mr. George Cromwell, Mr, Frederick H. 
Cabot and Mr. Henry M. Dunn. 

There was a large ball given at the Tuxedo Club 
House on New Year's eve. The cotillon was led by 
Mr. James Lawrence Breeze. Present were Mr. 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Herbert C, 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs, William Adams, Mr. and Mrs, 
George Grisworld, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Foster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Mr, and Mrs, 
William Kent, Mr. and Mrs. James B. Lord, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Newell, Mr. and Mrs. George Rutledge 
Preston, Mr. and Mrs. Walker Smith, Miss Julia 
Bradley, Miss Cameron, Mr, Frederick Betts, Mr. 
George Ronalds, Mr. Belmont Tiffany, Mr. Goold 
Hoy?, Mr. Frederick Cary, Mr. William Winsmore 
and Mr. Edward M, Taylor. 

At Lakewood Mr. and Mrs, George Gould gave a 
dance on New Year's eve. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs, Henry Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Lanman Bull, Mr. 
and Mrs, Clarence Pell, Mr. and Mrs. A. Kessler, 
Count Castellane, Mr. Patrick Collier, Mr. Raoul 
Duval, Mr, Henry Herbert, Mr. Henry Case and 
Mr. Robert M. Ellis. 

New Year's eve was celebrated in town by several 
small dances. Mrs.Prescott Hall Butier gave a cotil- 
lon for Miss Marion Fenno, of Boston, who is stop- 
ping with her. The cotillon was led by Mr. Law- 
rence Butler, dancing with Miss Fenno. Present 
were Miss Sarah Atterbury, Miss May Lefferts, Miss 
Anna Derby, Miss Margaret Beaman, Miss Selina 
Schroeder, Miss Helen Morris, Miss Elsie Hitchcock 
and Miss Kate Lapsiey, Mr. Moncure Robinson, 
Mr. James Bayard Speyers, Mr. Bradley Fenno, Mr. 
Walton Oakley, Mr Henry Miller, Mr. Lucius Tack- 
erman and Mr, William Wheelock. 


Mrs. Joseph T. Low also gave a dance for young 
people on New Year's eve, as did Mrs, Frederick 
Gallatin and Mrs. Francis Hyde. 

On Wed., 2 Jan., Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt gave a large reception to introduce their daughter, 
Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt. Mrs. Vanderbilt and 
Miss Vanderbilt received alone. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs, J, Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Mr, and Mrs, Oliver 
Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. and 
Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs, 
Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, 
Mr. and Mrs, J}. Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Bend, Mr. and Mrs, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mr, and Mrs. J. 
Hampden Robb, Miss Cornelia Robb, Miss Beatrix 
Jones, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Furniss, Miss Louisa 
Morgan, Miss Cushing, Mr. Alonzo Potter, Mr. 
Reginald Ronalds, Mr. Peter Marié, Count Sier- 
storpff and Mr. Thomas Cushing. 

On Sat. eve., 5 Jan., Mrs George Lovett Kingsland 
gave a delightful dinner for her daughter, Miss Helen 
Kingsland. Present were Miss Elizabeth King, Miss 
Julia Delafield, Miss May Neeser, Miss Elizabeth 
Jackson, Miss Margharita Barbey, Miss Helen 
Edwards, Mr. Matthew Morgan, Mr. Barclay 
Kountze, Mr. De Ruyter Hollins, Mr. Valentine Y. 
Hall, Mr. Edward Renshaw Jones, Mr. Jameson 
Cotting and Mr, Ashton de Peyster, 

On Fri, eve., 4 Jan., Mr. Peter F. Collier gave a 
large dinner, which was followed by a dance at the 
Metropolitan Club, Count Castellane led the coullon. 
Present were Mr, and Mrs. William Allen, Mrs. 
Paran Stevens, Mr, and Mrs. Wartrous, Mr. and Mrs, 
Newcomb, Miss Katherine Cameron, Miss Helen 
Gould, Miss Pomeroy, Miss Parry, Miss Daisy 
Pierson, Miss Helen King, Marquis de Taileyrand, 
Prince Lubecki, Prince del Drago, Count Hodick, 
Sir Roderick Cameron, Mr. Roman Baldwin and Mr. 
William Field. 

The second of the Monday evening cotillons will 
be held at Sherry’: on 28 Jan. 

On Mon., 31 Dec., Mr, Albert Bagby gave one of 
his delightful musical mornings 1n the large ball-room 
at she Waldorf. Mr. Bemberg, the composer, played 
several of his own pieces, Madame Mantilli sang, and 
Mr. Cesar Thomson played charmingly on the vio- 
lin. After the music Mr. Bagby gave a farewell 
luncheon for Mr. Bemberg. Present were Mrs. James 
Harriman, Mrs, Clement Moore, Mrs. William Field, 
Miss Agnes Lawrence, Miss Mary Field, Miss Helen 
King, Miss Margaret Cameron, Miss Louise McAI- 
lister, Mr. James Cutting, Mr. David Christie Mur- 
ray, Mr. Wyndham Quin and Mr, Bernhard Staven- 
hagen. 

On Sun. eve., 6 Jan., Mrs. Paran Stevens gave a 
dinner followed by an informal reception in the even- 
ing. Present were Mr. and Mrs. George de Forest, 
Mr. and Mr, Victor Newcomb, Mr, and Mrs. David 
Thomson, Miss Anna Gould, Sir Roderick Cameron 
and Mr. Frank Otis, ° 

Mr. and Mrs, J}. Hampden Robb gave a handsome 
dinner on Thu., 3 Jan. 

On Sat., 12 Jan., Mr. Walter Gurnee will give a 
dinner for his daughter, Miss Gurnee, and on the 
same evening Mr. and Mrs. Jimes A. Burden will 
ak > give a dinner. 

The first ot the Tuesday evening dances will take 
place at Sherry’s on 15 Jan. The guests will be 
received by Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs, Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Mrs. Levi P. Morton and Mrs, Henry 
Le Grand Cannon. The subscribers to the dances 
for this winter are Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore, 
Mrs. Robert L. Clarkson, Mrs. John C. Wilmerding, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, 
Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane, Mrs, Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs. George Bend, 
Mrs, Burke-Roche, Mrs. Henry Taylor, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Kernochan, Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mrs. Walter 
Cutting, Mrs. Charles F. Havemeyer, Mrs. James M. 
Waterbury, Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Mrs. James A, Bur- 
den and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr. 

On Wed. eve., 2 Jan., wr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. 
Gerry gave a large reception. Pre ent were, Mr. 
and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr, and Mrs. Albert 
Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr. aid Mrs, William 
Henry Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Edgerton Winthrop, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Bronson, Mr and Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph H. Choate, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederic Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs, James G. K. 
Duer, Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Townsend Burden and Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
M. Hunt. 

On Thur., 3 Jan., the First Assembly ball took 
place at Sherry’s. Receiving were Mrs, Brockholst 
Cutting, Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Mrs, Frederic R. 
Jones. Supper was servec in the small ball-room at 
one o'clock. The cotillon, which was led by Mr. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., began at two o'clock, The favors 
were particularly pretty, and consisted of Empire 
hats of ali colors filled with bunches of artificial 
flowers for the women and boutonniéres for 
the men, These were all artistically arranged on 
screens which were placed in one corner of the bali- 
room, Present were Mr, and Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss Vanderbilt, Mrs. William 
Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs, William Evans Rogers, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederic de Peyster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Post, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Delafield, 
Mr. and Mrs, Luther Kountze, Mr. and Mrs, Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. James G. K, Duer, Mr. and 
Mrs, Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman, Jr., Miss Alice Wilmerding, Miss Laura 
Jay, Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss juliana Cutting, Miss 
Elizabeth Screven, Miss Elvine Neeser, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hare, Miss Louisa Morgan, Miss Mary Belk- 
nap, Miss Alice Post, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Helen 
Kdwards, Miss Julia Grant, Miss Edith Sands, Miss 
Renee Coudert; Miss Mary Pell, Miss Alice Duer, 
Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss Elizabeth Duer, Mr, 





Lanfear Norrie, Mr. Wilmerding Biddle, Ar. Wil- 
liam Beekman, Mr. James Gerard, Mr. Remsen 
Webb, Mr. George A. Morrison, Mr. Mathew Wilks 
and Mr. Gordon Norrie. 

Mr. and Mrs, J. Montgomery Hare gave a handsome 
ball at Sherry’s on Fri, eve., 4 Jan., in honor of their 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Emlien Hare, The cotillon, 
which was led by Mr. John T, Wainwright dancing 
with Miss Hare, took place before supper. There 
were three favor figures, consisting ef satin ribbons 
with bells, bonbonniéres, sachet bags, artificial flow- 
ers and insects, Present were Miss Emily Hoffman, 
Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Marie Huntington, Miss 
Grace Henop, Miss Ethel Davies, Miss Mary Cross, 
Miss Esther Hunt, Miss Helen Gallatin, Miss Juliana 
Cutting, Miss Caroline Goodridge, Miss Mabel Jones, 
Miss Marion Carey, Miss Julia Clarkson, Miss Con- 
stance Parsons, Miss Grace Dunham, Miss Elsie 
Costor, Miss Madeleine Dinsmore, Miss Alice Post, 
Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Helen 
Edwards, Miss Katherine Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Katherine Hoppin, Mr. Gordon Norrie, Mr. New- 
bold Morris, Mr. Frederic Spedden, Mr. Thayer 
Robb, Mr. Banyer Clarkson, Mr. Henry Tayior, 
Mr. Stephen Peli, Mr. Frederic Betts, Mr, William 
Dinsmore, Mr. W. Eugene Lentilhon, Mr. Murray 
Strong, Mr. Heury Bull, Mr. Mathew Wilks, Mr. 
Edward Jones, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. Lothrop 
Randolph and Mr. Frederic Rhinelander. 

On Sat., § Jan., Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Eaton Crom- 
well gave a large reception in the Ladies’ Annex of 
the Metropolitan Club. Mrs. Cromwell was assisted 
in receiving by her sister, Mrs. John de Ruyter. 
Present were Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, Miss Alice 
Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs, August Belmont, Mr, 
and Mrs, Ogden Mills, Mr, and Mrs. Oliver Sumner 
Teall, Mr. and Mrs. John Iselin, Miss Ethel Iselin, 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Miss Consuela Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mrs, Elbridge Gerry and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Lorillard. 

Mrs. W. de Forest Manice and Miss Manice gave 
a delightful reception on Wed., 2 Jan. Receiving 
were Mrs, Newbold Edgar, Mrs. William Manice, 
Mrs. I, Chauncey McKeever, Miss Madeleine Dins- 
more, Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Eunice Ives and 
Miss Pauline Braem. 

Mrs. Edward Walsh Humphreys and her sister, 
Miss Anna Duane, have sent out cards for three re- 
ceptions in January, The first one took place on 9 
Jan. 

Mrs, Hamilton Louis Hoppin will give a recep- 
tion on 16 Jan. 

Cards are out for receptions in January from Mrs. 
Prescott Hall Butler on 16 and 23 Jan.; for Thu., 10 
Jan., Mrs, John A Stewart, a large reception; Mrs. 
Lewis O. Jones, 12 Jan.; Mrs. George Post, 17 Jan.; 
Mrs, Charles Peters, 24 Jan.; Mrs. Morse, 30 Jan.; 
Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne, 30 Jan.; Mrs. George 
Evertson Woodward and Miss Woodward, 22 Jan.; 
Mrs. John D. Wing and Miss Wing, 23 Jan., and 
Mrs, Charles Nortl.am Lee a large reception to in- 
troduce Miss Lee, on 31 Jan. 

Mrs. Daniel Butterfield gave the first of her musical 
afternoons on Wed.,2 Jan. There was some excel- 
lent music during the afternoon by Miss Roselle, 
contralto, and Mme, Diaz-Albertini, who has a beau- 
tiful soprano voice. 

Mrs. Schermerhorn will give four musical evenings 
during Februaiy. The first one is to take place on 3 
Feb. 

On Sat, afternoon, 6 Jan., the New York City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion held a large reception at Sherry’s. Receiving 
were Mrs. Donald McLean, the new Regent, Miss 
Mary Van Buren Vanderpool, Mrs. .con Harver, 
Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. John Sargent Wise, Mrs. 
Wright Wootton and Mrs. James Putnam of Chicago. 
Speeches were made by Miss Emily Smith, IDean of 
Barnard College, Mr. Edward H. Hall, Registe? of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, Mr. Walter 8. 
Logan and Dean Hole of Rochester, England. Tea 
was served at five o'clock. Present were Mrs. Seth 
Low, Mrs. Roger Pryor, Mrs. Ogden Doremus, Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Mrs. Frederic Grant, Miss Julia Grant, 
Mrs. James P, Kernochan, Mrs. John Russell Young, 
Mrs. Francis Johnson, Mrs, Thomas Bell, Mrs. 
Edward Hall, Miss Montgomery and Miss Louise 
McAllister, 

On I9 Feb., the nineteenth annual dog show will 
commence at the Madison Square Garden. The 
judges have already bi ef secured, and the show prom- 
ises to be a particularly fine one. 

The annual meeting of the members of the New 
York Historical Society took place in the library, 
of their building, on Wed., 2d Jan. Mr, John A. 
King was chosen President of the Society ; Mr. John 
A. Weeks aad Mr. John 8. Kennedy, Vice-Presidents ; 
Mr. Jokn Bigelow, Corresponding Secretary; Mr. 
Andrew Warner, Recording Secretary anc Mr. Wil- 
liam Keeby, Librarian. ‘The annual report showed a 
total membership of 1,677. 

The winter cottagers at Newport gave a large sub- 
scription dance at Newton Hall, on Wed., 2d Jan. 
Receiving were Mrs. Piescott Lawrence, Mis. Wil- 
liam H. Hunter, Mrs, Daniel B, Fearing, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Derby and Mrs. Duncan Kenne.'y. Mr. Frederick 
H. Paine led the cotillion, dancing with Miss Augusta 
Hunter, 

On Tha., 3 Jan., the drawing-room of the Waldorf 
was well filled when Mrs. Flint gave the first of her 
course of six talks on the History and Development of 
Architecture, Present were Prof, Allan Marquand, 
Mr. Francis Lathrop, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
Mr. Stanford White, Mr. William A. Coffin, Prof. 
John C, Van Dyke, and Prof. William R. Ware. 

Mrs Harold Farquhar Hadden gave a charming 
musicale at her residence on Thu., 3 Jan. Miss To- 
zier, the new pianist, played with rare ability, and 
Miss Jennings, who has a charming soprano voice, 
sang Grieg’s Violets very well. Present were Mrs. 
Henry Robbins, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Mrs. Bradish 
Jobnson, Mrs. Seward Webb, Mrs. John Hadden, 
Mrs. Clement C. Moore, Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Miss 
Aymar and Miss Furniss. 

Mrs, William H. Falconer, of 8 East Sixty-second 
Street, will give a reception on Sat,, 12 Jan., to intro- 
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duce her daughters, Miss Falconer and Miss Louise 
Falconer, Receiving will be Miss Julia Grant, Miss 
Florence Browning, Miss Anna Gould, Miss Edna 
Tefft, Miss Grace Hackett and Miss Marietta 
Ludington. 


WEDDINGS 


On Thurs., 3 Jan., at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Miss Rita Hernandez de Alba Acosta, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo Acosta, was mar 
ried to Mr, William Earle Dodge Stokes, son of the 
late Mr, James Stokes. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Archbishop Corrigan, assisted by Rev. 
Michael J. Lavelle; Miss Ada Acostz, a sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor. The b, \desmaids were 
Miss Elizabeth Stokes, Miss Josephine McCall, Miss 
Estelle Pittle and Miss Lillian Stokes. Col, Charles 
Page Bryan, of Chicago, was the best man and the 
ushers were Mr, Frank L. Halil, Brig.-Gen. 
James M. Varnum, Mr. Graham Phelps Stokes and 
Mr. Jose de Rivas, A large reception followed the 
ceremony. Present were Mr, and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Miss Ethel Stokes, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs, Kiliaen 
van Rensselaer, Miss Olive Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
William Dodge, Mr. Herman Dodge, Mrs. Francis 
H. Slade, Miss Slade, Mr. and Mrs, William R. 
Grace, Mrs, Ferdinand Wilmerding, Miss Alice Wil 
merding, Mr. and Mrs, van Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Witherbee, Rev. and Mrs. Anson 
Atterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Effingham Maynard, Miss 
Louise Maynard, Mrs, William ©, Schermerhorn, 
Col. and Mrs, William Jay, Mr. and Mrs, T. Saffern 
Tailer, Mrs, Clement C. Moore, Mr. Henry de 
Forest Weeks, Mr. Boudinot Colt, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Noble. 

On Wed., 2Jan., in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. Ignatius, Miss Berenice Lockwood, 
daughter of Mrs. John Lockwood, was married to 
Mr. George Leventritt. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Arnold Redding. Mr. Arthur Sinclair 
was the best man and there were no bridesmaids. 

On Sat., § Jan., at noon, in St. Thomas's Church, 
Miss Rosa Morton Brown, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs, John Wesicy Brown, was married io Mr. 
Hugh Crichton, of the English Royal Artillery. 
Bishop Coleman of Delaware, assisted by Bishop 
Potter and the Rev. John Huske, performed the cer- 
emony. Miss Jean Brown, a cousin of the bride, was 
the maid of honor. There were no bridesmaids. Mr. 
Averill Carter was the best man and the ushers were 
Mr. J. Langdon Schroeder, Mr. William A. Kissam, 
Mr, William Fahnestock and Mr. Robert McH, Gil- 
lespie, After the ceremony breakfast was served at 
the rectory. Present were Mis. John Westervelt, 
Miss Westervelt, Mrs, Chester Griswold, Mrs. Joseph 
Law, Mrs, Edward Harriman, Mrs. Victor Newcomb, 
Mrs, John D, Wing, Mrs. William Schieffelin, Mrs. 
Fordyce Barker, Miss Laura Lyman and Miss Helen 
King. ¢ 

On Tues., 8 Jan ,in Trinity Chapel, Miss Jean 
nette Ennes Belo, daugh‘er of Col. and Mrs. Alfred 
H. Belo, was married to Dr. Charles Peabody. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. William H., 
Vibbert. Miss Caro Buxton, of Washington, was the 
maid of honor, and Mr Reynolds D. Brown, of Phil- 
adelphia, was the best man. The ushers were Mr. 
Murray P. Brush, Mr. A'fred Belo, Mr. Singleton 
Outhwaite, Mr, Henry I. Brown, Mr. Graham Blandy 
and Mr. George Chandler, 

On Wed., 9 Jan., at the residence of the bride's 
mother, Miss Adelaide Beales, daughter of Mrs. 
James A, Beales, was very quietly married to Mr. 
Henry Sedgwick. On account of the recent death of 
the bride’s grandfather, Mr. Euegne Kelly, there 
were no bridesmaids or ushers. A small reception 
followed the ceremony. 

The wedding of Miss Edith Morgan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Edward Motgan, and Mr. Butler Wil 
liamson, son of Mrs, David B, Williamson, will take 
place in the Church of the Ascension 7 Feb, 

The wedding of Miss Emily Erving, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Erving, and Mr. Henry Woodward 
Cooper will take place at the residence of the bride's 
parents, on Tuesday afternoon, 22 Jan, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Isabel Dr. Wolfe White to Mr. William L. 
Norton. Miss White is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas W. White and granddaughter of the late 
Chief Justice White. Mr. Norton is a nephew of 
the late Col. Emory Norton, of New Orleans. ‘The 
wedding wiil take place in the early spring. 

Miss Emily Petit to Mr. George E, Vail, of Paris. 
Miss Petit is the daughter of the late Mr. John Inles 
Petit and is a sister of Mrs. Edward Lyman Short 

Miss Genevieve Mott to Mr. Bell Brennan. Miss 
Mott is the daughter of Mr. Henry A. Mott and Mr. 
Brennan is the son of ex-Commissioner Thomas 5, 
Brennan. 


CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 


The American Children of the Stage had a Christ- 
mas festival given to them at Tony Pastor's Theatre 
on Mon, eve., 31. Dec, There were about four 
thousand presents given away and a collation and 
entertainment, given by the children themselves, tol- 
lowed. Among the contributors were Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Elbridge 1. Gerry, Mrs. George 
Gould, Mrs. Edward Fernandez, Mrs. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. Joseph Jefferson and Mr. A. H, Hum- 
mel 

On New Year's Day the Day Star Industrial Home 
gave its customary turkey dinner, There was no 
discrimination, the only essential being that the ap- 
plicant should be destitute and homeless, The ar- 
rangements were in the hands of Mrs. George E. 
Draper, who is known as Sister Charlotte, 

Atthe Boys’ Free Reading Room about three hun- 
dred homeless boys sat down to a comfortable dinner 
of turkey, cranberry sauce, potatoes, ice cream, cake 
and candy. After dinner Mr, Frank Kipp recited, 
which was followed by singing and dancing. 

Through the efforts of the Mount Morris Baptist 
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Church about six hundred children were made happy 
on New Year’s Day. The teachers in the Sunday 
School served out the dishgs to the hungry children 
themselves, and each child left carrying a bag full of 
good things. About one hundred and fifty newsboys 
were also given a substantial dinner in Hartman 
Hall, on Whitehall Street. 

On Sat. eve., § Jan., the pupils of Miss Nora 
Maynard Green gave a concert at Sherry’s in aid of 
the Girls’ Vacation Society. An excellent programme 
was rendered. The patronesses were Mrs. Seth Low, 
Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly, Mrs. Levi P. Mor- 
ton, Mrs Lyman Abboti, Mrs Christopher Molle-, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Thomas S, Fuller, Mos. 
Charles Parkhurst, Mrs. George Fairchild, Mrs. 
George Bliss, Mrs. Edward Drake and Mrs. Albert 
Lamson, 

A lecture entitled Footprints of George Washing- 
ton, by Mr. Henry Ragan, was given in the Empire 
Theatre on Tue. afternoon, 8 Jan., in aid of the 
Virginia Jewell and Memorial Day Nurseries. Pres- 
ent were Mrs. John Sloane, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. 
Bryce Gray, Mrs Arthur Dodge, Mrs. George Post, 
Mrs. Henri M. Braem, Mrs. Charles G. Franklyn, 
Mrs. Frederic Betts, Mrs. Robert Dodd, Mrs, Morti- 
mer Brooks, Mrs. Edward Mitchell and Mrs, Fairfield 
Osborn. 

On Mon, eve., 7 Jan., a musicale was given in aid 
of the New York City Woman Suffrage League, in 
the rooms of the. League. An excellent programme 
was given. Mrs Gerrit Smith and Madame Rosa 
Linde sang charmingly. The first of a series of cos- 
tume recitals in aid of the Bethlehem Day Nursery 
will be given at the Waldorf on Jan. 18. The Board 
of Managers of the nursery consists of Mrs. Henry 
Godfrey, Mrs. Lowell Lincoln, Mrs. Clarence Hyde, 
Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. John Zerega, Mrs. 
Arthur Brooks, Mrs, Thomas J. Owen and Mrs. 
Henry Barnard. 

On Wed. eve., 16 Jan., a riding tournament for the 
benefit of St. Mark's Hospital will take place at Dur- 
land’s Riding Academy. ‘The arrangements are in 
the hands of Colonel Arthur de Frece. The patron- 
esses are Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mrs, John Jacob Astor, Mrs, Walter Stanton, 
Mrs, Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes 
and Mrs. William Douglas Sloane. 

St. John’s Guild held its twenty-eighth annual 
meeting on 2 Jan., in the Academy of Medicine. 
An encouraging report was read. Mr. William D. 
Guthrie, Mr. John Ijams, Mr. John Faure, Mr. Wil- 
liam Brookfield and Mr. Charles Chancellor were 
chosen trustees to serve for five years. 

The Ladies’ Fuel and Aid Society asks for contri- 
butions to assist in carrying on its work among the 
poor. Last year the society supplied coal to 431 
families, groceries to 1,800 families, and meat to 400 


families. Mrs. L. Hershfield is President of the 
society. All contributions should be sent to 209 East 
Broadway. 


VOGUE POTRAITS 


He portrait published in this issue of Vogue is 
T that of the Marquise de Casa Aguadin, nec 
Marie del Valle Y znaga. 
The wedding was in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, early in 1893. 






WHAT THEY READ 





ANTHONY 


AIR. BY HOPE 


( HAWKINS ) 


A CHANGE OF 


How many men write a book with a pur- 
pose that does n’t bore one, when the purpose 
only peeps out for those who want to find it? 
Mr. Hope’s text for A Change of Air is 
tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, 
and the freest translation for his purposes 
might be ‘* times change, and one changes 
with the times.”’ 

A radical English poet, who can get his 
three hundred dollars for twenty lines of 
verse, takes a house for ‘* change of air’’ in 
an aristocratic country town, mixes with 
country gentry, falls in love with a country 
girl, disappoints his greatest admirer to mad- 
ness and suicide, and, narrowing his views 
with the breadth of his waistcoat, promises at 
his fiftieth birthday to be a constant Queen’s 
levee attendant and Court persona grata 
generally. To demonstrate Mr. Hope’s 
ability to treat a simple subject it suffices to 
state that subject with the primitiveness of 
such a calvus-précis as the above, and then 
add that the stoty is satisfyingly interesting. 
Some authors, even good ones, find little 
difficulty in explaining themselves if they 
take room enough. The poet Thompson 
took thousands of lines to describe spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. The modern 
and still living poet Buchanan, in God and 
the Man, conjured up a great verbal picture 
of a thunderstorm in eleven lines of prose. 
Mr. Hope, with a word or two, touches off 
the button of your imagination and leaves 
you to do the rest. In this method the 


reader assists the author according to his ca- 
pacity. The only trouble is, all of Mr. Hope’s 


readers must ‘have capacity—and educated 
and experienced capacity at that—or Mr. 


Hope seems a good deal of an enigma. (H. 
Holt & Co.) * 
A LITTLE ENGLISH GALLERY. BY LOUISE 


IMOGEN GUINEY 


In the course of much wading through 
inanity, the reviewer comes now and then 
upon a book one wishes to own—and of 
these is this dainty little volume in the green 
and gold uniform of Harper’s Handy Series. 
The ‘* gallery ’’ consists of studies of Lady 
Danvers, Vaughn, Farquhar, Topham, Beau- 
clerk and Bennet Langton (bracketted) and 
Hazlitt—and if one of these sketches a little 
excel the other it is doubtless due to some 
accidental reason rather than to any diminu- 
tion of interest on the author’s part. The most 
delightful is that on Dr. Johnson’s two anti- 
thetical friends, though the sympathetic sketch 
of George Farquhar is good. Miss Guiney’s 
style, although occasionally epigrammatic, 
is not, on the whole, remarkable for lucidity, 
and she also sins (in common with many 
others her compeers,) in the. insertion of 
foot-notes at a comma. Wiy, too, should 
she persist im spelling Vaughn ** Vaughan ”’ 
in spite of the Silurist’s own authority ? 
These blemishes, however, are slight ones 
and the charm of the beok remains un- 
touched while we can pick out such neat bits 
of characterization as this of Vaughn, who, 
‘Cunerringly dispatches a language about its 
business, as if he had just created it’” or of 
Hazlitt, who was ‘‘ posthumously lovable.”’ 
(Harper Brothers.) 


SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. BY MRS, OLIPHANT 


One always turns with pleasure to a new 
book from Mrs. Oliphant, even though it 
may not be quite as good as those early 
Chronicles of Carlingford which made her 
an enduring reputation, and are still, with the 
Life of St. Francis and one or two of her 
more ambiticus works on foreign lands, the 
best monument she can leave us. But in 
Sir Robert’s Fortune she has given us a 
charming story, and the history of the patient 
little Griselda in her banishment to the 
moors is most interesting. The character 
of Ronald, the quiet, gentlemanly villain, 
with his contempt for details in his scheme 
to secure Sir Robert’s fortune, is very strong. 
The secret marriage and the kidnapping of 


his child make an exciting plot. (Macmil- 

lan & Co. ) 

LOVE IN IDLENESS. A TALE OF BAR HAR- 
BOR. BY MARION CRAWFORD 


Mr. Crawford has spoiled us. Having 
given us, in tolerably rapid succession, the 
series of ** Saracinesca ’’ novels, Pietro Ghis- 
leri, Greifenstein and Zoroaster, we expect 
something of value every time we open a book 
by him. Love in Idlenesy is simply an ex- 
panded short story, though a very pretty one, 
and the suspicion will come that it has been 
‘“ written up to’’ the photographs which fur- 
nish most of its illustrations. As a sketch 
of the surface of a certain phase of Am- 
erican life it is pleasing, but, like Kath- 
erine Lauderdale, it treats only of one aspect 
of that life, which is in reality so many-sided 
that it would require all the scribes of the 
Septuagint to deal with it exhaustively. This 
seems the reason why no one has as yet (pace 
Mr. Howells) written ‘* the American 
novel,’” nor ever will. 

By the bye, what became of the Professor, 
so fully described in Chapter 1, and of Brins- 
ley, pseudo naval officer? The heroine is 
charming and charmingly described, except 
for her ability ‘‘to ride anything,’’ which 
always brings visions of Jadies prancing about 
on canes or toast-racks or picture frames or 
many things less plausible than the late la- 
mented Rosina Vokes’s springy sofa. (Mac- 
millan & Co. ) 


Books REcEIvED.—Dust and Laurels, by Mary L. 
Pendered: D. Appleton & Co. The Land of the 
Sun, by Christian Reid: D. Appleton & Co, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer’s name and address, which, however, 
will not be published. Correspondents who do not 
want initials’ published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose. 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of the paper. 

TAN GLOves FOR. EVENING. To B. D. C., 
Lakewood, N. J.—Is it good form for a gentleman to 
wear anything but white or pearl gloves with black 
stitching with evening dress? At the Lakewood 
Hotel ball last evening 1 noticed tan-colored kid gloves 
were worn by some of the men, A discussion ensued, 
I claiming that they were as incongruous as a russet 
shoe would be under like circumstances. 

White gloves, black or white stitching, are the cor- 
rect thing for evening wear. Tan gloves cannot be 
worn with evening dress. Pearl-colored gloves are 
better for afternoon weddings. White gloves for 
evening are de rigueur. 

ACKNOWLEDGING WEDDING INVITATIONS.—To 
L. R., Flushing.—I have received the enclosed wed- 
ding invitation (which please return at your conven- 
ience in stamped and addressed envelope I send) and 
do not know how to reply to it. What is the best 
way’ Neither myself nor my husband can go to they 
wedding, as it is too far from our city, 

W edaing invitations are usually ali printed, that is, 
printed from engraved plate, with no writing. The 
rule of formal correspondence is that one should reply 
in kind. If you get a printed invitation a visiting 
card is all that you need send. Still, itis never out of 
torm to be appreciative, and if you know the people 
well, or have an affectionate interest in them, a writ- 


ten reply is both gracious and courteous. By a 
strange anomaly wedding invitations in the 
United States are carelessly conceived. They 


should be personally addressed, as in English invit- 
ations. That is, a blank line should be left in each 
invitation and the name of the addressee filled in 
writing. This is done with cards of invitation for 
balls, but for some occult reason is not done with 
wedding invitations. The result is that there is 
nothing to show for whom the invitation is intended 
except the envelope. How absurd this is in the case 
of a wedding, which is of more importance as a rule 
in most families than any other occcasion, is apparent 
with but little reflection. 


ACCEPTANCES. To A. F., Washington, D, C.— 
Is a written acceptance or declination of a formal 
invitation to a reception or dance permissible? Should 
not the host or hostess be definitely informed by those 
invited as to whether they will be present? 

Your question requires determination by your place 
of residence. If you lived in New York Vogue’s 
answer would be, unless R.S.V.P. is placed on the 
invitation, no, At very large receptions, where fifteen 
hundred people are asked, it is hardly expected that 
you should reply. But this winter nearly all the 
reception cards bear the initials R.S.V.P., and there- 
fore there is no alternative. In Baltimore, in Rich- 
mond, in New Orleans, in Charleston and im all south- 
ern cities it is the custom to answer by a regret or an 
acceptance every invitation except that to a wedding 
oratea. The circle is necessarily much smaller and 
your hostess is anxious to know for how many 
she is to provide—without counting noses, You.are 
asked here beforehand, generally by one of the pa- 
tronesses of the Assembly or one of the Patriarchs if 
you would like to go, or the statement is made that 
she or he will send you a ticket, so that the matter is 
arranged before the invitation is formally received. 
Nothing unless a death or some great disaster should 
prevent aman going to the Assembly or the Patri- 
achs’. ‘He may only step in for a moment, but not to 
do so after he has received an invitation is considered 
a great act of rudeness, Customs vary in localities. 
If you stick tothe R.S.V.P. rule Vogue will guar- 
antee that you will be correct. 





EVENING COSTUME MATERIALS 


(from co cents up to $5 per yard) 


Mong the favorite fabrics for evening 
A wear are brocades, taffetas, pompa- 
dour glacés and moiré antiques for 
matrons, and lighter tissues such as gauzes, 
crépes, chiffons, Liberty silks and figured 
taffetas for very young women. Thick and 
thin materials are constantly combined in one 
costume, and there is practically no limit to 
choice. 

An exquisite lavender brocade is sprayed 
with flowers of gold; one of pale blue has a 
graceful vine pattern of white and silver, 
while brown velvet and gold-veined leaves in 
a third show with superb effect upon a ground 
of fawn-colored satin. These brocades, of 
which there are a great variety, sell for $5 
per yard. Quite as rich looking and a much 
less expensive material is the figured peau de 
soie, which sells for $2.50 per yard and is 
twenty-one inches in width. The evening 
shades are delicately beautiful and show vari- 
ous designs—one of a pale mauve ground has 
a leaf pattern outlined and veined in darker 
mauve with white touches catching the light. 
This pattern is reproduced in golden shades 


on a crezm ground, and in blue.and white on 
a pale blue ground. 

The narrow striped satins of this season 
are very attractive. They come in all the 
evening shades—pink, lilac, blue, mauve, 
etc., and have white stripes outlined with 
black. 
of the same color. This material is twenty- 
two inches wide and costs $1:95 per yard. 
Chiné silks are also very desirable for evening 
gowns, presenting, as they do, exquisite color 
combinations of softly shaded tints in indis- 
tinct patterns on a white ground, each one 
showing a stripe of satin of the prevailing 
color. The price of these silks is $1.35 per 
yard, width twenty-one inches. For 50 cents 
per yard may be bought delicate Japanese silks 
in solid colors which are much used for even- 
ing wear, as they may be made up into dresses 
or used for slips to wear under chiffon and 
gauze gowns. They are twenty-seven inches 
in width. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


BY THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 
LES DESSOUS 
CHAPTER IX. (CONTINUED) 


Orset covers should never be omitted, 
C even with evening and ball dress, 
for without them not only does the 
corset become soiled in a few hours, but the 
fit of the corsage suffers, and moreover, when 
the latter is of some flimsy material, the 
bones of the corset are very liable to show 
through, thus producing a very inelegant 
effect. 

Nowadays, corset covers possess no resem- 
blance whatsoever to the old-fashioned 
muslin under-waist, sparely trimmed with 
swiss embroidery, which was considered quite 
** the thing ’’ some years ago. Sheer batiste 
encrusted with fine lace appliqué work ; white 
surah with valenciennes insertion and comette 
ribbon runners, or even rich old guipure on a 
pale pink, pale blue or mauve transparent of 
taffetas are worn by the truly dainty woman 
who considers her ‘‘ dessous ’’ as of far greater 
importance than her “ dessus.’’ In the 
morning or afternoon, tailor-made corset- 
waists of light-colored doeskin, suéde or 
glacé kid for winter wear and of Roman 
satin for the summer, are. quite the rage ; 
they must, of course, fit like a glove without 
fold or wrinkle and,so to speak,take the 
place of a man’s waistcoat. Another style, 
again, is the lace zouave, fastened beneath 
the breast by a single lictle jeweled stud. 
This is a very chic little garment and gives a 
slim, pretty woman the appearance of a little 
toréador bent on mischief. 

Let now our undivided attention be given 
to the question of garters versus hose suspend- 
ers. The latter, which have now almost super- 
seded the former, are in my opinion neither 
pleasant to the eye nor agreeable to wear, and 
cause a stilted motion of the leg ; besides, as 
they hold up the stocking on one side only 
the other side is apt to droop and roll itself up 
in a deplorable fashion. I am therefore an 
enthusiastic advocate of the simple elastic 
garter worn—I need not add—above the 
knee and fastened with a buckle, which may 
be extremely costly or perfectly plain, accord- 
ing to the taste of the wearer. One thing, 
however, must always be kept in mind with 
regard to garters, and that is—no matter how 
expensive to renew—they should always be 
scrupulously fresh and clean, a fringed-out or 
long-suffering garter being absolutely disgrace- 
ful 2ven if enriched with the most magnifi- 
cent gems. 

Here in America there is a superstition 
about yellow garters being exceedingly lucky 
I do not know how far the truth of this as- 
sertion goes, but I confess that primrose gar- 
ters clasped with topazes mounted in burnished 
gold are a very attractive adjunct to the femi- 
nine toilette. In my humble opinion the 
prettiest of all garters are the black, ruched 
with Chantilly lace, and fastened by a buckle 
made of tiny brilliants, for wear with black 
silk hose, and ones of similar shade to match 
the stockings for the evening. A detail 
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which should never be omitted is to sew a 
tiny sachet in the inside of each garter. 

A few months ago the acme of chic con- 
sisted in the possession of a pair of garters 
made of a broad band of soft pure gold elastic 
with the words ** Honi soit qui mal y pense ”” 
inscribed thereon in letters of sapphire and 
brilliants. But this is so costly a fantaisie 
that the fashion could not become general. 
A very pretty French Marquise, who for years 
has been one of Madame la’ Mode’s most 
ardent leaders, secures her stockings with 
ruches of real flowers—tiny rosebuds, violets 
or lilies-of-the-valley—the little blossoms 
being sewn twice a day by her maid on plain 
white silk elastic ribbons. This is certainly 
an exquisitely fragrant and dainty detaille de 
toilettte, but is far from economical, and 
nobody but a very rich and recherché woman 
could afford to go in for such refinements. 

The greatest attraction of French women, 
belonging both to the higher and to the 
lower classes of society, is the extreme at- 
tention they give to the daintiness of their 
‘*dessous.”” One might say of them that, 
like the Japanese, they make a practice of 
wearing all their finest and most costly gar- 
ments inside, and those of inferior quality or 
condition outside. It is well known that 
Japanese women wear a ‘*kimono,”’ or 
flowing robe underneath all the others, made 
of the most expensive and finest silk, richly 
embroidered with gorgeous blossoms ; where- 
as the two outer ones, which complete their 
attire, are of far coarser and more common 
material. In Paris you will often see a little 
“* bourgeoise,’” nay, even a ‘* grisette,”” trip- 
ping across the street bareheaded and clothed 
in the simplest of black woollen dresses, but 
displaying the most immaculate and dainty 
petticoats and hosiery. Quite typical of the 
French ideas on this subject is the fact that 
in most trousseaux ordered for marriages in 
the French grand-monde, the cost of the 
lingerie far exceeds that of the dresses, cloaks, 
etc., etc. 

( To be continued. ) 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN 


T must be remembered that nearly cer- 
if tainly Mr. Jones’ Case of Rebellious 
Susan was written to order. The 
der must have run: “ I want a good mid- 
d.e.aged man’s part for myself and something 
that will fit Miss Mary Moore.’’ Further, 
this order must have been signed ‘* Charles 
Wyndham.”’ 
By all accounts the order was so cleverly 
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DRESS IN THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN 


executed that Mr. Wyndham added another 
to his many successes, and Miss Moore amply 
satisfied the London Criterion audiences and 
came nearer earning the title of actress than 
ever before. 

Parts that are fitted for the defects as well 
as the personal effects of certain artists must, 
to some extent, suffer at the hands of second. 
interpreters, for the odd reason that these 
seconds are necessarily without the defects of 
the originals (though they have doubtless 
plenty of their own) which are cleverly made 
to appear merits by the ingenious idiosyncratic 
traits of character the playwright fuses into 
the dramatis persone of his play, written—to 
order. 

For instance: suppose the lady star has a 
habit of shaking her head continually when 
acting emotion. Clearly a fault. The part 
she will assume in the ordered play is—say— 
Lady. Mary. The playwright has only to 
make one of the characters say : 

*¢ Whenever Lady Mary opens wide those 
big eyes of hers and begins to shake her head 
you may be sure she is strongly moved.”” 

The fault of the actress is thus covered by 
the dexterity of the author. 

The excellence of Mr. Daniel Frohman’s 
Lyceum stock company is liberally empha- 
sized by the rarely excellent manner in which 
they have dealt with a work bristling with 
the difficulties to which reference has been 
made. 

The motto for this comedy might be, ** Is 
sauce for the goose sauce for the gander?’ 
‘«If,”” says Susan, ** my husband intrigues, I 
will intrigue.’’ Mr. Jones stays by the ap- 
parent necessity, for the sake of justice, of 
mixing the sauce of the same material, con- 
sistency and flavor, for goose and gander. 

The husband is caught By his wife in the 
toils of an intrigue. If he will not promise 
“ never to do it again ’’ she will prove to him 
that imitation is the sincerest flattery. The 
husband is afraid to promise lest, being des- 
perately susceptible, he should find himself 
one day in a Saint Anthonean position and 
fail to be a second saint. Whereupon rebel- 
lious Susan rebels and—jumps over the 
broomstick. Sir Richard Cato, Q.C., l’ami 
de la famille, however, puts everything 
straight. This is, perhaps, not quite nice, 
but as on to this main woof are em- 
broidered numerous bright threads illumined 
psychologically and interspersed with dialogue 
derived from adage and axiom, the whole, 
acted with brilliant completeness, is pleasantly 
successful with the audience. 

It is very agreeable to chronicle Mr. Kel- 
cey’s complete, his almost sweeping triumph as 
Sir Richard Cato. It is easy to conceive how 
Mr. Wyndham would have handled the part, 


but his most ardent admirer would hardly 
wish to have him replace Mr. Kelcey, once 
having seen the latter. Considerations of 
space alone prevent our dealing with every 
one of Mr. Frohman’s artists in detail. The 
effort would be agreeable. It may be said 
sincerely that the work of the entire company 
is, in its degree, equal to Miss Irving’s delight- 
ful creation of Susan, and is good enough to 
form an instructive lesson in high-class com- 
edy acting for the entire dramatic profession. 


THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN CONSIDERED 
FROM A COSTUME POINT OF VIEW 


di | \He witchery of pretty costumes adorn- 
ing women still more pretty makes 
Rebellious Susan and her friends a 

delight to the eye. As far as attire is con- 
cerned the charm is largely a matter of col- 
oring, since the costumes, as a rule, are made 
after conventional models, without any effort 
at marked originality in cut. 

It is noticeable that the bodices are com- 
paratively simple in construction, the orna- 
mentation for the most part consisting of 
blouse fronts of chiffon or gauze, or straps of 
silk either jet covered or plain. The skirts 
generally are plain and full. In the third 
act, however, Miss Irving has panels of green 
velvet, caught with large bows, down the 
sides of her house gown, the effect being 
pretty and most becoming to her slender 
girlish figure. (See sketch, fourth figure from 
the right. ) 

At the extreme right is shown a pretty 
gtay costume, worn by Miss Irving in the 
first act. The front of the bodice is trim- 
med, as shown in the drawing, with straps 
of jet over old rose. A telling color accent 
is made by tails of sable, which are disposed 
on shoulders and sleeves and corsage. 

The first figure to the left shows a jaunty 
little cape worn by Miss Irving in the first 
act. It is the most elaborate, as far as cut 
and decoration, of the wraps worn in the 
play. Another notable cape is of ruby color 
velvet, lined with rose satin, which Miss 
Rhoda Cameron wears in the third act. It 
is trimmed with straps of jet, which overlay 
imaginary seams, and has a most bécoming 
finish in the form of a Medici-like collar of 
soft black fur. 

The most beautiful, but most simply made 
over garment is the costly long one of pink 
trimmed with rich embroidery and sur- 
mounted with collar and cape of ermine. 
Those who think masces of ermine over 
black velvet are fine ought to note how 
much finer it appears in this wrap, where the 
contrast is less violent. This sortie de bal is 
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very beautifu', and most becoming to its 
pretty owner. (Third from left. )| 

In the second act Miss Cameron dieplays a 
bit of charming millinery (at least, it looks 
charming on her,) in the shape of a poke 
hat composed of green satin, the front faced 
with green velvet. The trimming cf feathers 
and pale roses is gracefully disposed. Both 
coloring and shape set off to advantage the 
dark beauty of this new addition to the 
Lyceum company. And if the lady is wise 
she will procure a sketch in color—not a 
colored photograph—of herseif in this hat, 
for it is not often actresses are so charmingly 
picturesque as is Miss Cameron when, attired 
in her green satin gown and her satin hat, 
she sits by the table and talks Cairo to Sir 
Richard. 

in this act Miss Irving also wears her most 
distinctive gown (see fourth figure from left 
in the sketch). It has a skirt of fancy silk 
so cut that the stripes form a series of angles 
down the front. The bodice is of pink silk 
veiled. An extremely pretty addition consists 
of boa-like cascades of black lace which fall 
on either side from a collarette of lace. The 
piquant prettiness of Miss Irving’s blond 
beauty is charmingly set off by this costume, 
an important item of which is the pert and 
dainty bonnet. As far as beauty of appear- 
ance is concerned this is the star act of the 
play, the two young women not only being 
most attractively gowned, but together they 
make lovely color harmonies. 

The costumes selected for the dinner gowns 
in the last act are trying by reason of their 
unrelieved lightness of tone. Althougn Miss 
Irving ume off better than Miss Cameron, 
her white and gold gown having a little more 
character than the pale satin one of Miss 
Cameron, the latter should, for the sake 
of her admirers, de-neutralize her costume by 
adding bows or streamers, or sleeve puffs, or 
chiffon veiling on bodice, or other ornament 
in some strongly contrasted color to vivify 
her costume and herself. As it is, Miss Cam- 
eron looks older, and has less color and spar- 
kle and chic than in the ruby and the green 
costumes worn by her. 

As becomes an emancipated girl Miss 
Tryee’s costumes are simple in cut and orna- 
mentation. She contrives, however, to look 
pretty in spite of the ferocity of her senti- 
ment and the plainness of her gowns. In 
her check suit with the two side pockets, in- 
to which she thrusts her hands, boy fashion, 
she is a fetching bit of saucy young woman- 
hood, belligerency and all. 

The senior lady, Mrs. Walcott, displays 
her customary good taste in costume, her din- 
ner gown of pale gray moiré in the third act 
being exceptionally beautiful and becoming. 
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LAKE WORTH. 
FLA. 


Lake Worth, Florida, as seen from the Hotel Royal Poinciana. 


Double daily service in each direction between Jacksonville and West Palm 


Beach is performed by the elegantly appointed trains ot the Jacksonville, St. 


Augustine & Indian River Railway, the only line traversing the great 


Indian River Orange and Pine Apple Regions, and affording fine views of the St. 
John’s, Halifax and Indian Rivers; and affording stop-overs at St. Augustine, Or- 


mond, Rockledge, etc. 


JOSEPH RICHARDSON, 


GENERAL PassENGER AGENT. 





